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BOSTON, 


Spain 

HATEVER may be in doubt in regard to the 
war in Spain, one thing is clear. At any 
earlier period, if the great powers had been 
fighting in that country for control of the Mediter- 
ranean, we should not all be learning lessons every 
day as we are now. It is natural for human beings to 
call an institution a failure if it does not realize their 
dreams. Let them, therefore, if they must, speak 
of the League of Nations as if it had been without 
worth. Nothing, however, could be less historical. 
It has, to be sure, dealt successfully with several 
alarming situations, and failed to deal successfully 
with the situation in Manchuria and with that in 
Ethiopia, but quite apart from settlement it is now 
doing what otherwise could not be done. The very 
fact that representatives of the great powers find 
themselves reluctantly compelled to discuss what they 
are doing, and discuss it so that the positions they 
take are put before the world, is an indescribable 
gain over the secret diplomacy and immediate action 
that preceded the establishment of Wilson’s organiza- 

tion, human as its imperfections are. 

The Christian Register is receiving frequently 
contributions relating to Spain. Some of them em- 
body sadness or indignation because the Left forces 
in the government have been so unwise as to oppress 
religion, and even to endanger art of the highest kind, 
because it was related to the Church. Naturally, 
however, as Unitarians are predominantly enlightened, 
what they write to us deals most often with the danger 
and the outrage of the attempt of Italy to make a 
Fascist stronghold of Spain. Some of these writers 
feel that the United States ought to participate in 
preventing such a loss to freedom. 

We have been able to print only a small part of 
what we have received. The principle on which the 
selection has been made is that the arguments are well 
known, and we cannot make much of a contribution 


by repeating them. What space we may give further, 
therefore, we think ought to be preserved for con- 
tributions that give actual first-hand information. 
We did that when Count Sforza traced the history 
of the Catholic Church with regard to suppressing 
freedom. We have done it on several other occasions. 
We believe that it is of the utmost importance to the 
world that the government forces shall be able to 
maintain themselves sufficiently to prevent despotic 
domination. Probably the outcome to be hoped for 
is that, under the leadership of Great Britain and 
France, there can be a restoration of a government 
that is not, as it became, almost wholly Communist, 
but that shall be rather as it was at first, a moderate 
combination stretching from the center out to the left. 
This apparently would come nearest to a real expres- 
sion of the Spanish people. 


Warnings from Heaven 


In the old days when the writers of prophetic 
books or of history wished to indicate that bad con- 
sequences followed sin, they said that various warnings 
were given to frivolous or evil-minded populations and 
that, when these warnings were not heeded, punish- 
ment followed. 

We have changed the language, but the truth re- 
mains. As these lines are written, the newspapers 
carry the story of another dust storm, closing the 
schools in Oklahoma, with trouble spreading into 
Kansas, Missouri and Texas. This sort of thing has 
been happening repeatedly. Remarks like those of 
the old Hebrew prophets about the wrath of Jehovah 
would apply to what nature is threatening to do to 
the richest country in the world, if the population 
remains as frivolous, when danger is pointed out, as it 
has been for nearly a century. 

Not long ago the editor of The Register took lunch 
with David Cushman Coyle, who in a series of books 
of wide circulation has been pointing out, with a singu- 
lar gift for clarity, the very essence of this danger and 
others we now face. There was much argument, to 
and fro, but Mr. Coyle summed up: ‘After all, I am 
really not interested in anything but conservation.” 
It was the permissible exaggeration of informal talk, 
and it was profoundly true. Other reforms can wait. 
To fail to take action in this field means a destruction 
from which the country will not recover for genera- 
tions. 

Norman Hapgood. 


We Think So, Too 

Some years ago, Lord Oxford, then Mr. Asquith, 
addressing a liberal meeting at Oxford, gave a defini- 
tion of liberalism. It is ‘‘to be open-minded; to struggle 
against preconceptions and hold them in due sub- 
jection; to keep open the avenues of the intelligence 
free and unblocked; to take pains that the scales of 
justice are always even and fair; to welcome new 
truths when they have proved their title, despite the 
havoc they make of old and cherished beliefs.” 

The next day, being entertained by Mr. Asquith 
at his country home, Sutton Courtney, I repeated the 
definition and was emboldened to say, “That would 
be a good definition of Unitarianism.”’ 

Frank S.C. Wicks. 
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Adventure in Devon 


Honore Morrow 


OMEHOW, I got it into my head, when the editor 
asked me to talk to Michael Chekhov, at Dar- 
tington Hall, that I was being asked to report 

something about interpretative dancing. And this 
confession, of course, at once places me among the 
most lowly of laymen in the estimation of experts in 
the modern theater movement! 

But whether I was being asked to write onthe 
dance or on the theater, if the editor had been within 
reach of the spoken word, I’d have told him I am even 
less than a layman in the more esoteric reaches of 
these neo-arts, and that he’d far better send one of his 
friends with less of the prairie and more of the boule- 
vard in her cosmos than I! But I am in Devon, 
England, and the editor is in Boston, U. S. A., and 
three thousand miles is a broad desk across which 
to hold an argument, particularly with an editor! 

My home is in a Devon fishing village. Darting- 
ton Hall is about six miles north-north-west. I have 
no automobile, but a bus goes by my door. I could 
take this bus to Paignton, two miles distant, fare ten 
pence (return), change at Paignton for Totnes, two 
more miles, fare one shilling (return), change at Totnes 
for Dartington, ten pence (return); a total, you see, of 
thirty-two pence, or two shillings and six pence. Or, 
I could hire Jones and his car for a total of ten shillings 
plus a shilling tip. 

You may well ask, at this point, what this vulgar 
mention of money has to do with Michael Chekhov. 
Nothing whatever, of course, except that I had to get 
to Dartington Hall, if the editor was to be made aware 
of how mistaken he was in subjecting the great Rus- 
sian artist to my scrutiny. And, I do live in Devon 
where one does not take shillings as casually as far- 
things. No, indeed! 

And more than shillings had to be considered. 
There was the matter of time. Now, the greatest 
charm of our village is that, in a manner of speaking, 
time doesn’t count with us. This particularly applies 
to everybody else’s time. With one’s own time, it’s 
different again! For example, I don’t care in the least 
if it takes me two hours to walk from my cottage down 
to the town to buy a newspaper (preferably a Guar- 
dian). 1 can walk there in fifteen minutes. But that 
means keeping to the busy, main-traveled road. If I 
go via the lanes, though, and if the hawthorn is in 
bloom and the blackthorn budded and if the milkmaid 
blossoms are nodding among the primroses, with 
ragged-robins looking on, and if the first lark is circling 
above that steep field at the hilltop—well, you can 
see that two hours is none too long! But if, on my re- 
turn, I find that the chimneysweep has not yet been 
up my study chimney, but has been squatting in the 
hearth arguing with the gardener about the Cornish 


rights of the Duke of Windsor, why, he has been using 
(I’ll not say misusing) my time, and steps have to be 
taken. 

This, I hope, explains why I considered the fear- 
ful expense of Jones’s car. By bus, I could reach 
Dartington Hall in an hour and a half, if I made 
connections nimbly; via Jones, in less than a half 
hour. The nice question seemed to me to be whether 
this trip was on the editor’s time or mine. And I found 
no answer until the day of my appointment with Mr. 
Chekhov came. On that day it rained in torrents and 
automatically the problem settled itself. The time 
belonged to the editor, of course, and I took the dry, 
rapid Jones automobile. 

His car is one of those high-built, English taxis 
in which one can sit upright and from which one ac- 
tually gets a view of the countryside. It’s a novel idea, 
I know, but there you are! And there I was, passing 
buses in a proud manner and, in spite of therain, gazing 
about me with my usual delight. It was the lambing 
season. The fields were in their February green—that 
unbelievable Devon green—and, quite heedless of the 
driving clouds, the ewes and lambs arranged them- 
selves in a never-ending dado of springtime as the road 
twisted among the farmsteads, orchards, hayricks, 
thatched roofs or roofs of moss-grown slate, far 
sweep of Dartmoor, great hills, valleys delicately 
traced by the River Dart, high hedges, grey walls 
with every cranny flower or fern laden, and the grey of 
the sea beyond the fine red thrust of the Devon cliffs. 
Dartington Hall, an ancient English manor, is set in 
such a countryside as this. 

Here an American woman with an English hus- 
band has established a school on very modern lines, 
and here the two are conducting experiments in rural 
development. Among their other aims is that. of 
giving direction and encouragement in the creative use 
of leisure. Very naturally this aim has led to the 
establishment of a theatrical studio. 

The storm was still furious when I left the car 
and dashed round a dripping hedge into the studio. 
This was large, one-story, new, and of a professional 
air in its appointments. I had a short talk with Mr. 
Chekhov’s secretary which set me a little on the right 
track with regard to his work, and in a very humbled 
state I sat down at the end of a great room where 
twenty or more young men and women were doing 
calisthenics. After a while, Mr. Chekhov came up to 
speak to me. 

I like Russians, and Michael Chekhov has the 
matchless simplicity of manner which is one of the 
qualities I admire in his countrymen. He is a small, 
fair man of middle age, with the most extraordinary 
ease and grace of carriage and a low-pitched voice. 
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He speaks English with great difficulty, but made me 
understand that he felt aghast at trying to explain 
his work. The work must explain itself. I quite agreed 
with him, and when the young people had finished 
their exercises, I watched Mr. Chekhov set them to 
work at what I gradually understood to be a play, 
more or less in pantomime, based on the legend of the 
Princess and the Glass Mountain. 

The technical difficulties with which Mr. Chekhov 
was dealing were not explained to me. But even at 
this early stage in the rehearsals J could perceive that 
he was trying to give a rhythmic, an epic, quality to 
his interpretation, to which his pupils were exceedingly 
responsive. 

Rhythm, his secretary had told me, is for Mr. 
Chekhov the secret of significant drama, and the little 
brochure she gave me explained further that for him 
the purely sentimental or emotional approach is not 
enough. ‘Feelings must be knit into an idea and an 
idea into an ideal.” And the chief aim of the Chekhov 
studio is to struggle against the absence of the ideal 
in the contemporary naturalistic theater. ‘Modern 
problems,’”’ I read as I sat in my place opposite the 
stage, “‘are so intricate, so serious and so tortuous 
that if a solution is to be offered in the theater, the 
theater must leave the ways of mere imitation and 
naturalism and probe beneath the surface . 
There has been a tendency in modern times toward an 
undue emphasis upon what is morbid and unbalanced. 
. . . . It should be the function of the new theater 
to break away from this tendency, to reveal the heroic 
in preference to the defeated, and to recall the greatness 
of the human spirit in its struggle with adversity.” 

I closed the little book. On the stage, on little 
irregular wooden terraces, the young actors were 
crouching to simulate unawakened souls at a moun- 
tain’s foot. Again and yet again, they rose, stretched 
longing arms toward the crest, struggled, achieved, fell 
back with cries and sobs. Tried again, fused at Mr. 
Chekhovy’s word to a perfect whole, dissolved at his 
No! No! into separate entities, tried once again. 

The rain beat heavily on the low roof. The after- 


noon moved into dusk, and still, at Chekhov’s word, 
they strove. And at last even to me, the illusion was 
complete. This was not a stage dotted with wooden 
crates. This was a mountainside on which an epic 
struggle toward a dream of heroic mold was truly 
taking place. And the illusion for all of us was com- 
plete because it was so in the brain and the eye of the 
gentle-voiced Russian who could not speak our lan- 
guage but who could control and inspire our imagina- 
tions. Surely this was an acid test of the power of the 
man’s idea and purpose! 

After a time, in sheer exhaustion, the young ac- 
tors ceased their work and I came away. The car 
awaited me in the old courtyard where once men-at- 
arms had been trained and knights had jousted. It 
was electric-lighted now. The road down to the 
great gates was a shining tar-mac ribbon imposed on 
what had once been a pack-road. Jones and I pro- 
ceeded decorously, for it was a roaring night of wind 
and sleet. The lanes which had wound so sweetly 
among the farmsteads three hours before had become 
twisting tunnels, treacherous and full of pitfalls for 
the unwary. 

Over all the world beyond this, my little world, 
there hung, and had hung for more than twenty years, 
the menace of destructive forces. Fear and hate and 
greed were (I thought in my taxi) competing with each 
other to see which could wipe most out of civilization’s 
savings. But, here in this tiny spot in tiny Devon, 
in an ancient stronghold, a handful of people were 
serenely proceeding with a very important job, the 
job of interpreting truth in one of its most beautiful 
forms. I’m not at all sure but what that is what 
civilization is for, to discover and interpret and pre- 
serve truth; and beauty is the final truth. It all seemed 
very fine to me, and I was glad the editor had sent me 
on so cheering an errand. 

And I was glad to get back to my thatched cot- 
tage and to pause—even in the rain—to look through 
the leaded window panes at firelight shining on a 
waiting tea-table and at my dog on the rug watching 
for my homecoming. 


Crime and the Community 
Sanford Bates 


NE of the favorite indoor sports of our present 
generation is to attempt to compute the cost 
of crime in dollars and cents. Most crime 

estimates are not only fantastic but futile. The 
greatest danger from crime is not to our pocketbooks 
but to our ideals, our national reputation and to the 
characters of our young people. Recent tentative 
statistics released by the Howard League for Penal 
Reform in England indicate that, per hundred thou- 
sand of population, the United States is sending six 
times as many people to prison as is Great Britain. 
I am not inclined to believe that Americans, from 
whatever part of the globe they originally came, are 
six times as cruel, as avaricious or as vicious as the 
people in those countries from whence they came. 
Does this mean that there is something fundamentally 
wrong in the system of government in our American 
communities? It may be that we have more criminals 


because there are more crimes on the statute books 
which we are invited to commit. It may be that we 
are placing too much emphasis upon the rights of men 
in a democratic community and not sufficient em- 
phasis upon their civic duties. It may be that citi- 
zenship in a free community where each man thinks 
and acts for himself, with neither Fascist nor Com- 
munistic domination, is a boon the significant value 
of which has not yet been thoroughly realized. The 
sacrifices which our forefathers made to pass on to us 
this heritage perhaps are not being continued in an 
effort to retain and cherish these blessings. 
Governmentally, we have witnessed in the last 
decade an almost feverish determination to stamp out 
crime. The stamping process is not always an ef- 
fective one. Children and neurotic people stamp when 
they lose their tempers. We have accepted without 
much question the time-worn formula that “swift 
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and sure punishment is the only cure for crime,” and 
of course if our legal punishment for crime in this 
country were really swift and sure, it would be much 
more effective and we should need much less of it. 
I do not deny the value and necessity of punishment, 
but our legislatures, our courts and our parole boards 
have attempted to make up for the fact that we do not 
apprehend all of our criminals by piling up the punish- 
ment upon those whom we do catch. We have wit- 
nessed a rather staggering increase in this reliance 
upon punishment as cure. In twenty-five years the 
number of men per hundred thousand of population 
that we send to prison per year has doubled and we are 
reforming a smaller percentage of those we do send to 
prison. If the more men we send to prison the more 
we have to send, or if the more we send the fewer we 
reform, it looks rather as though we were not making a 
huge success. There is a recurring demand that 
prisons be made more and more places of misery and 
deprivation. Substantial portions of our communities 
resist the efforts of prison reformers to find work for 
prisoners to train and re-educate them, to the end 
that they may be discharged from prison less danger- 
ous than when they entered. Even that modern method 
of discharging men from prison, which we know as 
parole, has been bitterly and unjustifiably attacked. 

The type of prison which dedicates itself to the 
real reformation of its prisoners has not had a fair 
trial in this country. Where it has been tried, there 
are. striking evidences of success. The women’s 
reformatories throughout the country partake less of 
the character of penal establishments, and they have 
by far the highest percentage of successful reforma- 
tions. Throughout the country there are twenty men 
committed to prison for every female committed. 
But there are certain almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles to the success of a prison in rehabilitating its 
inmates. The process takes too long. It is expensive. 
It sets up abnormal and dangerous reactions inside 
the prison. It attempts to do the impossible task of 
fitting men for normal citizenship by treating them as 
abnormal persons. Sooner or later we may have, in 
all seriousness, to address ourselves to the problem of 
substituting some form of punitive discipline, proba- 
tion for example, or colonization, to replace the tradi- 
tional prison treatment of serious offenders. 

It is this realization of the difficulties in the way 
of making prison treatment really protective that has 
led men throughout the country to point out the im- 
portance of heading off the potential criminal before 
he gets to the prison stage. We have long passed the 
era when any persons seriously question the value of 
preventive medicine. The great cities of today would 
be masses of smoking ruins if they relied upon the hose 
wagon of the past, or even upon the splendidly 
equipped fire apparatus of the present. The wise 
investor today appreciates the importance of building 
fireproof structures. The medical man stresses the 
necessity for preventing sickness, and even the mental 
hygienist preaches the gospel of the prevention of 
mental disease rather than its cure, and the estab- 
lishment of reactions which predispose to mental 
health. 

So, in our search for the causes of crime, it seems 
to me that our sociologists have given us the most 


convincing answer. Studies made by men like Shaw, 
Glueck and Thrasher re-enforce our own common 
sense. They indicate the close relationship between 
inadequate social conditions and crime or delinquent 
activity. If we know that the slums breed crime and 
we really want to stop crime, why do we keep on tol- 
erating slums? If we know that lack of decent recrea- 
tional outlets and opportunity to develop a boy’s 
personality force him into illegal expressions of this 
natural tendency, why do we not provide such out- 
lets? The sixty thousand adult men who in 1947 
will be entering the prisons of the country are today 
in our public schools or on our city streets. 

It is one thing to admit the importance of crime 
prevention, but a far more difficult thing to do some- 
thing about it. Probably the reason why we have 
kept up this more or less futile process of sending men 
to prison is because it was so easy. We have crowded 
and jammed men into our penal institutions until they 
are filled to overflowing. We haven’t had even enough 
foresight to look beyond the prison to the inevitable 
day of the convict’s release. But our communities 
are now at long last becoming aware that the prison 
will never entirely eliminate crime, and with gratifying 
determination they are setting about the work of 
eliminating the purlieus of crime. This is not a simple 
process. There is no ready formula for crime preven- 
tion. It requires insight, patriotism, unselfishness, 
willingness to utilize the discoveries of science. Our 
communities did not become breeding places of crime 
overnight, and they cannot quickly be turned into 
urban Eldorados. There is, however, no possibility 
of further evasion of our responsibility for them. 

Enlisted in this new campaign we shall find: 

(1) A school system which seeks education in 
character, albeit in an unconscious manner, as well as 
academic training. 

(2) An economic system which gives every man a 
chance, but does not take away the incentive to in- 
dustry and frugality. 

(3) A judicial system which seeks only to deter- 
mine truth. 

(4) A co-ordinated council which will amalgamate 
all community betterment effort. 

(5) A spirit of true sportsmanship which regards 
the game as more worthy than the prize. 

(6) A press more devoted to leading the people 
as to what they should think and less to entertainment 
and sensation. 

(7) A reincarnated religion which relates itself 
to the daily lives of the people. 

Some of the tools with which to make a better 
environment are at hand. We have a good supply of 
public-spirited doctors, lawyers, judges, clinicians, 
hospitals, civic centers, settlement houses. We need, 
however, more agencies devoted especially to reviving 
wholesome recreational outlets for boys, such as the 
Y. M. C. A., the Boy Scouts and the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. But a Boys’ Club cannot be superimposed 
upon the community. The community must first 
realize the need for such an establishment and be pre- 
pared to make the sacrifices necessary to support it. 
I count myself fortunate to have recently joined that 
splendid organization known as the Boys’ Clubs of 
America. Some people have referred to Boys’ Clubs 
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as crime-prevention agencies. That does not tell the 
story, nor is it fair to boys who come to our clubs. 
Emphatically do I deny that the boys in our under- 
privileged areas are any more to be regarded as po- 
tential criminals than any other group of boys. The 
291 Boys’ Clubs now enrolled with us, together with 
the hundreds which we hope to enroll in coming years, 
have an unrivaled opportunity to assist in the building 
of character in the youth of America and to aid the 
communities in providing safer and more healthful en- 
vironment. In this coming campaign to improve our 
American communities, the prevention of crime will 


be but a by-product. Success will be achieved only 
when the whole community participates in the move- 
ment. No single agency or group of agencies can ac- 
complish such a Herculean task. A co-ordinated 
community movement participated in by publie and 
private agencies, by civic and philanthropic associa- 
tions, by the service clubs, churches and the schools, 
with the enrollment “for the duration of the war’ of 
every private citizen, will bring results. The genera- 
tions that are to follow, instead of reaping an increas- 
ing crop of criminals, will be rewarded with a more 
peaceful, more prosperous and a happier community. 


Paine and Free Religion 
William Herman Gysan 


HOMAS PAINE, the two-hundredth anniversary 
of whose birth we celebrate through the year, 
would have won the everlasting admiration 

and gratitude of the American people had he not 
written one book too many. Until he wrote ‘““The Age 
of Reason,” he had the friendship of Washington and 
Jefferson, both of whom owed much to him for his 
service to the. cause of Independence. The bitter, 
feelingless, and sometimes ignorant attack on tradi- 
tional Christianity, however, which he made with 
brilliance and vigor in the “Age of Reason,” turned 
these great leaders from him. His place in American 
history would have been secure had he published only 
“The Crisis,’ “Common Sense,” and ‘‘Rights of Man.” 
The first number of “The Crisis,” beginning with the 
words, ““These are the times that try men’s souls,” 
was the most important factor in reviving the de- 
pressed spirits of Washington’s soldiers, of whom Paine 
himself was one for five months, and in heartening the 
colonists. His “Common Sense” was the direct in- 
spiration of Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence, 
and convinced Washington that the colonists must 
take up arms in defense of their rights. 

Paine knew that liberalism no more than religion 
can be kept in one compartment of the mind, if it is 
genuine and dynamic. Political freedom, to which he 
gave his heart and mind and body, was only one phase 
of the human battle. Men must also be freed from 
other bondages, and the next to which he addressed 
himself was religious superstition. This took place 
while he was in Europe, mostly in France, between 
1787 and 1802. 

Soon after he published “Common Sense’’ in 
1776, Paine predicted that the next revolution would 
be in religion, and that men would return to “the 
pure, unmixed and unadulterated belief of one God 
and no more.” Not only was he right about the 
coming revolution in religion} but he himself became 
its chief motivator through the publication of the 
“Age of Reason.’’ He was spared from death on the 
guillotine in France, owing to the fact that because his 
cell door swung outward, the jailers early one morning 
missed seeing on the inside of the closed door the death 
mark which had been placed there the day before while 
the door was open. He was thus able to complete the 
second part of the “Age of Reason’”’ before his release 
from the Luxembourg prison in 1794 on the solicitation 
of James Monroe, United States minister to France. 


The first part had been completed in 1793, before 
Robespierre threw him into prison for opposing the 
execution of Louis XVI. The third part, including an 
“Examination of Prophecies,” was never published in 
its entirety. 

The blasts at the Bible, the Christian religion and 
the priesthood soon brought down upon his head the 
scorn and abuse of Christendom. The defenders of 
revealed religion hated him particularly because he 
required them to defend the infallibility of the Bible 
in detail. There are thirty-six reported replies to his 
attacks, the best known of which was Bishop Watson’s 
(1796). When Paine returned to America in 1802, the 
public disapproval of his attack on the Christian re- 
ligion was so great that he was everywhere jeered by 
the people; newspapers made him their butt, and his 
former political friends shied away from him. He died 
an old man, in New Rochelle, New York, in 1809, in 
drunkenness, uncleanliness and indigence. His re- 
mains now rest in some unknown grave in England. 

Contrary to the popular belief even today, Paine 
was not an atheist, but a deist, and he held religious 
beliefs much like those of Jefferson and Franklin 
(some say Washington also), although these men did 
not approve of his onslaughts. 

As a direct result of his scourging of orthodox re- 
ligious beliefs and his plea for a religion of humanity, 
there was founded in Paris the Theophilanthropist 
Church, before whose congregation Paine once de- 
livered an address in which he defended belief in the 
existence of God from the deistic viewpoint. God’s 
power, he held, is seen in the immensity of creation; 
his wisdom in its unchangeable order; his munificence 
in the abundance of the earth’s good; and his mercy 
in his not withholding that abundance from evil people. 

Religious historians name as one of the revolu- 
tionary religious movements initiated under the im- 
pulse of Paine’s “Age of Reason” that of the Hicksite 
or Rationalistic Quakers. Paine himself had a Quaker 
father, and his “reason’”’ was very much like the 
“inner light’’ of the Quaker sect. From the Quakers he 
derived his early opposition to slavery. To some 
extent the ‘Broad Church’? movement in the Church 
of England must be traced back to his influence on 
those of the English clergy who, impressed by his criti- 
cism of Verbal Inspiration and other church dogmas 
and practices as lacking a foundation in the Bible it- 
self, set about to establish more reasonable doctrines. 
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He anticipated Strauss and Baur in his attempt 
to recover the human Jesus, and he also anticipated 
Huxley in his conclusions about the historical untrust- 
worthiness of parts of the biblical materials. His view 
that the Bible writers deliberately practiced fraud, 


of course, is untenable in view of what modern Bible 


scholarship shows to have been the historical process. 

Paine’s name ought to be rescued from those 
modern promoters of atheism who would mislead 
people into believing that Paine, because of his at- 
tacks on a misconception of religion, was irreligious 
and atheistic. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, for Paine actually wrote the ‘“‘Age of Reason’”’ to 
halt the trend toward atheism in France by proposing 
deistic religion in its place. 

“T believe,” he wrote, “in one God and no more; 
and I hope for happiness beyond this life. I believe 
in the equality of man, and I believe that religious 
duties consist in doing justice, loving mercy and en- 
deavoring to make our fellow creatures happy.” 
Again he said: “Let divines and philosophers, states- 
men and patriots, unite their endeavors to renovate 
the age by inculcating in the minds of youth the fear 
and respect of God and benevolence toward men.” 

The true word of God he described thus: ‘‘The 
word of God is the creation we behold; and it is in this 
word which no invention can counterfeit or alter that 
God speaketh universally to man. It is an ever-exist- 
ing original which every man can read. It cannot 
be forged. It cannot be altered. It cannot be sup- 
pressed.” 

The proofs of God’s existence and benevolence he 
derived from his contemplation of the works of crea- 
tion, which pointed to a Creator who delighted in 
virtue; from the activity of the human conscience; and 
from the urge in man toward goodness. 

Regarding prayer, he wrote to the Unitarian 
John Adams: “You, my friend, will find even in your 
last moments more consolation in the silence of resig- 
nation than in the murmuring wish of prayer.” 

For him moral ideals are man’s achievements or 
insights born of his complex earthly experience, and 
the Ten Commandments “contain some good moral 
precepts such as any man qualified to be a lawgiver or 
a legislator could produce himself without having re- 
course to supernatural intervention.” 

A religious system, he insisted, must not only be 
rational but humane: “Any system of religion that has 


anything in it that shocks the mind of a child (such as 
Elisha causing the bears to eat the forty children who 
mocked his baldness) cannot be a true system.” He 
so detestéd those Bible stories which depict obscenity, 
voluptuous debauchery, cruel torture and unrelenting 
vindictiveness that he exclaimed that it would be more 
consistent to call these the word of a demon than the 
word of God! He indeed recognized the many sub- 
lime teachings and sentiments in the Bible, but with 
that broadmindedness that is characteristic of stu- 
dents of comparative religion today he reminded Bible 
readers that Franklin’s proverbs were as wise as Solo- 
mon’s, and that the Spanish were even keener. 

One of Paine’s brightest dreams was that of a 
universal natural religion of humanity. How will this 
come about? “If ever a universal religion prevails,”’ 
he answers, “‘it will not be by believing anything new, 
but in getting rid of redundance, and in believing as 
man believed at first (conceptions based on experience, 
not on supernatural revelation or ecclesiastical dog- 
ma).” 

These religious and theological views must have 
had some influence on early Unitarianism, although, 
until Parker and Emerson, the Unitarians of the early 
decades of the movement did not follow Paine in his 
rejection of all supernatural revelation. In time, how- 
ever, Unitarianism moved more and more toward 
Paine’s position, although it is uncertain to what 
extent Paine’s writings influenced this development, 
if at all. In any case the present-day Unitarian posi- 
tion was preached through the use in religion of reason, 
in conformity with Paine’s central demand. 

On the two-hundredth anniversary of his birth, in 
January, his admirers among the Freethinkers of the 
world presented to the French government a statue, 
eight feet high, carved by Gutzon Borglum. If a me- 
morial should ever be erected in his honor in this 
country, I should like to see carved in golden letters a 
foot high on one of its walls these generous words 
which he wrote to John Adams: 


The key to heaven is not in the keeping of any sect, 
nor ought the road to be obstructed by any., Our 
revelation to each other in this world is as men, and the 
man who is a friend to man and his rights, let his re- 
ligious opinions be what they may, is a good citizen, to 
whom I ought to give, as every other ought, the right 
hand of fellowship, and to none with more hearty good- 
will, my dear friend, than to you. 


America’s Race Problem and Dr. Pickens 
Delos W. O’Brian 


MERICA’S race problem is like any other race 
problem,” said Dr. Pickens, one of America’s 
outstanding colored leaders. ‘““The germs of a 

racial problem are often found planted in history, for 
history is frequently nothing else than racial and 
nationalistic propaganda. 
to prove that it is the dominant and most enlightened 
race. Hence one seldom finds a strong race giving 
a weaker credit for any significant accomplish- 
ments.” 

The roots of the race problem in America, Dr. 

Pickens believes, are to be found in this prejudiced 


’ American history. Yet they fought valiantly.” 


Each race writes history 


view of history. ‘Few people know,” he says, “that 
five thousand regular Negro troops fought for George 
Washington at Yorktown. It isn’t mentioned in se 

& 
continued: “Most children would remember the vic- 
tory at Yorktown better if they were told what one of 
the Negro soldiers said at that battle. All day long the 
colored troops had been shelling Cornwallis’s posi- 
tions. They had shelled him here and they had 
shelled him there. When the word was passed around 
that Cornwallis was coming up to surrender one of the 
colored soldiers shouted, ‘He ain’t Cornwallis no 
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longer. We done shelled all the corn off. He’s Cob- 
wallis from now on.’ 

“Most Americans do not know that there were 
two hundred thousand colored troops fighting on the 
Union side at the close of the Civil War. Few people 
know that Abraham Lincoln said, ‘Without the help 
of the Negro soldiers the war could not have been 
won.’ ’”’ With his contagious smile spreading over his 
face Dr. Pickens said: “I graduated from Yale with- 
out knowing that, and I believe if I had stayed in Yale 
I wouldn’t know it yet.” 

A race problem, however, usually has its im- 
mediate cause in economics. Dr. Pickens says: “A 
stronger race nearly always exploits and oppresses a 
weaker race. To justify its actions the stronger race 
creates the fiction that the weaker is inferior. During 
slavery days the slaveholders built up the fiction that 
colored people were inferior and therefore not worthy 
of freedom or opportunity.” Dr. Pickens believes we 
are still laboring to disprove this fiction. 

This attempt to justify exploitation and oppres- 
sion gives rise to other fictions. ‘Race prejudice is 
always senseless. It cannot be justified either intel- 
lectually or morally,’’ Dr. Pickens said. ‘Someone is 
always telling us that the Negro will not work. Yet 
in spite of the colored man’s contributions to the arts 
and sciences, great as these are, the greatest single 
contribution which he has made to America has been 
hard, sweaty work.’ He smiled again, and said: 
“The Negroes worked for two hundred years without 
a pay day. That ought to be enough to discourage 
most folk from working, but it didn’t discourage the 
Negro. When the colored people were freed they 
did go to work. They worked hard. They accumu- 
lated property. They distinguished themselves in 
many fields—art, science, and business. They made 
the fastest mass intellectual advancement in all his- 


Women and 


tory. At the close of the Civil War but five percent 
of the Negroes could read and write. In sixty years 
more than eighty percent could read and write.” 

He continued: “A weaker race always has the 
better opportunity to know a stronger race. The 
dominant race seldom knows the weaker. In almost 
any of the southern states there isn’t a white man’s 
house, that is worth going into, that the colored 
people haven’t gone all over from garret to cellar. 
On the other hand, there isn’t a colored man’s house 
that is worth going into that a white person has ever 
entered. The only time a white person goes into a 
colored man’s house is when the colored man runs 
afoul of the law. White people usually come into 
close contact only with the worst members of the 
Negro race, while the Negro has a chance to watch 
and hear the best people of the white race.” 

The colored people have taken advantage of this 
opportunity to know the white people well. They had 
to do it if they were to survive. Dr. Pickens thinks 
we are beginning now to realize that our country 
moves forward as a unit. “If one class is kept down 
it inevitably drags the rest of the country down with 
it. You can’t keep a man down unless you stay on 
top of him, and that keeps both men down.” 

Dr. Pickens feels certain that we are going to de- 
stroy the assumption that the Negroes are an inferior 
race faster than we developed it. 

“The colored man isn’t going to set the world on 
fire as long as he has to work for a pittance with no 
hope for the future. Given a fair chance he is capable 
and conscientious. Some people say that you can’t 
trust a Negro; that he runs away. It is to his credit 
that he ran away from slavery and that he runs away 
now from exploitation. If someone wishes to erect a 
monument to the first emancipator, he should put up 
a statue of a runaway slave.” 


the Church 


Julius F. Krolfifer 


N all phases of our civilization, including the 
Church, we are the inheritors of an ancient preju- 
dice that has warped the harmonious develop- 

ment of civilized life. This prejudice is the opinion 
that the part which women contribute is less important 
than that contributed by men. It has been the tradi- 
tion to regard only those functions which could not be 
performed by men as proper and necessary services 
by women. But women no less than men inherit the 
particular advantages and disadvantages of their line 
of descent. The special abilities of a particular family 
will manifest themselves as often in the female as in 
the male offspring. Nature makes no distinction be- 
tween man or woman when it comes to the transmis- 
sion of capacities for a special skill or aptitude. 

In primitive society there were two sorts of needs. 
There was the need of daily care for all the members 
of the family or tribe. There was also the need of de- 
fense of the common interests and of securing food and 
other materials which were required by the members 
of the family or the tribe. Historically, the responsi- 
bility for the internal life of the group was delegated to 
the women, and the responsibility for the external re- 


lationships fell to the men. In times of crisis, of 
course, men did what was commonly called women’s 
work, and women did that which was commonly the 
work of men. But, in the main, women had one kind 
of work and men had another. From these historic 
circumstances grew the traditions and customs which, 
as a democratic age considered it, resulted in the “‘sub- 
jection” of women. 

It was inevitable that in a democratic society 
which is also civilized we should therefore have a 
woman problem. For through the centuries tradi- 
tions and customs intended for the protection of 
women in an earlier society had become disadvan- 
tages in a democratic society. Therefore, particu- 
larly in the last one hundred years, women have been 
pressing steadily for the removal of restrictions on their 
independence and opportunity. They naturally met 


’ with resistance on the part of both men and women 


who were temperamentally conservative. This gave 
to the movement to win independence and equality 
for women a certain militancy and a feeling of hostility 
and suspicion toward men which was unfortunate. 
It was unfortunate, not because it annoyed men in 
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general, and conservatives of both sexes in particular, 
but because it handicapped reforms by injecting irri- 
tation and antagonism into the situation to be cor- 
rected. 

But in spite of these handicaps, the woman’s 
movement has practically accomplished all its ob- 
jectives. The ancient male prejudice against women 
still remains in many places, but women are to be 
found in practically every occupation or office open 
to men. They have the right to vote, and have, in 
most places, independence in life and property. They 
have not everywhere attained equality of pay for equal 
work, and they suffer other disabilities, whether they 
are single or married. But it is only a question of time 
before unreasonable restrictions will be removed. In 
short, we have now reached that stage of democratic 
civilization in which sex is no longer a barrier to 
woman’s independence and opportunity, in theory ab- 
solutely, in practice almost completely. This also 
means, of course, the loss by women of the position of 
special privilege created by their former inequality 
with men. Thus men are relieved of certain restric- 
tions and responsibilities which they had toward 
women as long as women remained in an unequal posi- 
tion. We are all, therefore, practically free to discuss 
dispassionately and yet appreciatively woman’s con- 
tribution to our civilized existence. We can recognize 
that women as women do contribute certain elements 
to the life of the Church which are not supplied by the 
men, and perhaps could not be. We can also recognize 
that men as men furnish elements which are not con- 
tributed by women, and perhaps could not be. 

Both men and women give to the Church certain 
qualities which make it attractive and helpful to all 
who attend it. The men contribute time, energy and 
money to the work of the Church, some of them most 
generously and loyally. They do those things which 
they are able to do. But without the loyal and en- 
thusiastic personal service given by the women it is 
certain that we should not have the Church we have, 
and we might not even have a Church. 

Obvious contributions to the Church by women 
are donations of money. This money is partly derived 
from the family income of our members and friends. 
But in many cases it also represents the conversion 
of personal skill, of labor, or commercial ability, into 
cash. Another contribution is personal service. We 
conduct many social, educational, recreational and 
service activities. Consider how many of them are ex- 
clusively or predominantly supported by women. 

But the most significant contributions which 
women make are neither money nor personal service. 
They are rather the spiritual influence which they add. 
Many a woman contributes more than she realizes to 
the effectiveness of all that is done by the enthusiasm 
and friendliness she shows when she is doing anything 
with others. Women are also apt to have faith, hope 
and courage when men would be tempted to despair. 
I know of several Unitarian churches in unfavorable 
locations that would not have continued to this day 
if the women had not held on. The men in times of 
misfortune were ready to abandon the struggle. What 
is more, the very preoccupation of women through 
the centuries with the welfare of the family and the 
tribe has developed a sensitiveness to the spiritual 


conditions necessary to the noblest human living. 
They become more quickly aware of influences work- 
ing against the internal harmony of the Church, or of 
any other group. They are more sensitive to others’ 
needs, and by anticipating these needs they ease the 
burden of life. By the same token, they are alive to 
the ideals, hopes and beliefs that serve to establish 
good will and co-operation. Thus through their in- 
terest in others, and through their personal charm, 
women in the Church do much to cultivate in others 
an appreciation of the value and importance of 
spiritual qualities. Women themselves are deeply 
aware of the value of faith and hope and good will. 
They naturally lend their support to the Church be- 
cause the Church is devoted to promoting these 
qualities. 

If women ever play a lesser part in the life of the 
Church let us hope it will not be because they have lost 
their responsiveness to spiritual values. May it rather 
be because men in general shall have become more 
sensitive to hope, faith and love, and shall be con- 
cerned to use them more in everyday existence. 

*x* * * 
WHAT IS THE POWER? 
Donald C. McMillan 
What is this wondrous pow’r 
In earth and sky and sea, 
What rules the world and moves the stars 
In glorious harmony? 


What is this wondrous pow’r 
Which all creation shows? 

What gives its beauty to the flow’r, 
Its, life to all that grows? 


What is this wondrous pow’r 
That surges in our souls? 

What urges us to serve, adore, 
And strive toward noblest goals? 


Oh, holy pow’r of God! 

Spirit of Life divine! 

Through Thee we’ve risen from the clod; 
These wondrous works are thine! 


Flow through us, pow’r of God! 

Our hearts are open wide 

To feel Thy flood of growth and good 
And in Thy peace abide. 


We worship Thee, O God! 
We long to do Thy will! 
With strength and joy we upward plod 
To make Thy kingdom real. 
* * * 
FOR A LOVED ONE 
Anobel Armour 
Our lad has joined the constant ebbing tide; 
His eager hands have lost their wonted zest 
And lie in still repose upon his breast; 
In seeking for a solace, far and wide, 
He took his stand upon the Master’s side 
And pledged his life to living at his best; 
The valiant heart has ceased its earnest quest, 
He waits alone for his befriending guide. 


O Master, you have been his beacon light, 
And now his barque has drifted far from sight, 
The course he follows is unknown and dim, 

All landmarks, that he knew, have passed from sight, 
In discard is his futile earth-bound lore, 
O Master, take the helm and pilot him. 
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Alliance Appeals 


To Give Is To Receive 


Nature is economic in her gifts: she will not give strength to those who will not expend 


Vin’ 


She is lavish in her gifts to those who will use them. The Sea of Galilee is fresh and 


blue and gives life to living creatures within its sunlit waters—not because it receives its 
waters, but because it gives of them freely. The Dead Sea is dead, not because there is 
no supply of fresh water, but because it permits no outlet. It is a law of nature—a law 


of life—that only by giving shall we receive. 


The Psychology of Power, Edited by B. H. Streeter. 


Aid to Ministerial Students 
Bronx Free Fellowship 
*Chautauqua Unitarian House 
Hungary 
*India 
Meadville Theological School 


*Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters .. 
*Norfolk, Vaz. oie, «cece WON ee morte a ae 


Pacific School for the Ministry 
*Proctor Academy 
*Senexet 

Star Island Renovation 


Underwood,: Minn. 2.2 sweater cee 


Wynyard Circuit, Saskatchewan 


Young People’s Religious Union............... 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeals Received Due 
$ 300 $203.00 $ 97.00 
500 365.45 184.55 
500 324.00 176.00 
500 336.75 163.25 
400 226.00 174.00 
250 166.00 84.00 
1,000 1,265.00 —- 
400 217.00 183.00 
250 134.00 116.00 
500 688.50 —— 
400 332.60 67.40 
300 411.96 — 
300 260.00 40.00 
250 194.00 56.00 
500 382.00 118.00 


Please remember that the amounts given for many ot these appeals are merely a 


minimum and to have them oversubscribed is most desirable. 


Such Appeals as well as 


those that are lagging and deserve special attention are marked by an asterisk. 
Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Susan W. FitzGerald, Chairman. 


A Vital Conference 


More than two hundred Alliance women 
gathered at the April Monday Conference 
at Hale Chapel to hear Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington, member of the board of di- 
rectors of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and minister of the First Parish in 
Cambridge, Mass., review the work of the 
Appraisal Commission. 

Mr. Pennington discussed the work of 
the Interim Commission on Planning and 
Review which was to prepare reforms for 
direct introduction into the work of the 
denomination. He testified to the thor- 
oughly co-operative work by the Interim 
Commission and the Committee of Ad- 
ministration of the American Unitarian 
Association, and stated that in his work as 
secretary of the Interim Commission, Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot has shown a fairness 
above reproach and a deep religious pur- 
pose. 


. 


Mr. Pennington gave a very thorough 
résumé of the proposed changes in the by- 
laws to be voted upon at the annual 
meeting in May. In the question period 
following, he was asked if in the coming 
election theism and humanism was a ma- 

\ jorissue. To this question Mr. Pennington 
made a most emphatic denial. He called 
attention to the absurdity of questioning 
the religious faith at this last moment of a 
man upon whom we had drawn to lead us, 
who is received in all college chapels all 
over the country, who is a leader in re- 
ligious education and has addressed our 
young people at Star Island and who for 
twenty years has served in one of our most 
successful churches. 

Dr. Eliot was nominated unanimously 
by the board of directors, sitting as a 
nominating committee, although he did 
everything possible to keep them from 


nominating him to this post. The office 
has sought Dr. Eliot, not Dr. Eliot the 
office! 

* * 


A LOYAL LEADER 


The work of the Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change has for nine years been carried on 
under the guidance of Mrs. Mabelle H. 
Stevens, whose enthusiasm and gracious 
friendliness has been an inspiration to all 
who have been associated with her. Be- 
fore accepting this chairmanship in 1928 
she had served eight years as library 
chairman, and in reporting on this work 
said: “I am entering into my work with 
the head and the heart and the will 
and the plan,” and it is with this spirit 
that she has led the Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change to even greater achievement. 
Through her untiring efforts and the co- 
operation of her sub-committee, the work 
of the Exchange has been so systematized 
that the Cheerful Letter Department is a 
veritable power house from which living 
streams of joy, comfort and inspiration are 
distributed to lonely and isolated souls in 
all parts of the country. 


The monthly conferences presided over . 


by Mrs. Stevens have been so full to over- 
flowing with interesting reports and ideas 
that one hour and a half was all too short. 
It is only by attending these conferences 
that the magnitude of this work and its 
far-reaching influence can be realized. 
There one hears reports of the many li- 
braries established in out-of-the-way places, 
the underprivileged children helped by the 
home-study department, the meager dis- 
trict schools whose struggles for existence 
are strengthened by the help of their 
adopted Mother-Alliances and letters from 
lonely souls who have found friends whose 
sympathetic interest brings brightness into 
their otherwise drab lives. 

No committee in our Alliance or in the 
American Unitarian Association itself more 
truly typifies the spirit of our faith, ‘‘The 
Fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, and the progress of mankind onward 
and upward forever,’ and we would pay 
loving tribute to the one who has given so 
generously of her time and of herself to 
enlarge the power of this truly Unitarian 
work, our Mrs. Mabelle H. Stevens, a 
friend to all. 

* * 


ALLIANCE WEEK AT ROWE 


Alliance Week at Rowe will come this 
year July 5-9. The leader will be Mrs. 
Royden C. Leonard of North Easton. 
Her general subject will be “A New Day 
for the Church.” 

Watch The Christian Register for further 
details of this conference and make plans 
to be present to share the inspiration it 
always brings. 
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Alliance Meetings for Anniversary Week 


Following is a copy of the call to the 
annual meeting of the General Alliance: 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 26, 1937, 10 A. M. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Forty-seventh annual meeting for the 
presentation of reports, election of officers, 
and transaction of other business. En- 
closed is a list of candidates for officers 
and directors, a nominating committee, 
a committee on credentials, and an audit- 
ing committee. 

Accredited delegates, board members, 
and life members must present credentials. 
Those unable to be present may send 
credentials and ballots before the meeting 
to the General Alliance, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. No ballot will be counted 
unless accompanied by the credential duly 
filled out and signed. 


Kindly note that credential cards are en- . 


closed with this call. 

Delegates should be chosen according to 
the by-laws, Articles III and XI. 

“The payment of one dollar annually to 
a branch by any woman shall constitute 
her a member of that branch, and of the 
General Alliance, provided one-third of 
such fee is sent to the general treasury; 
shall entitle her to take part in deliberative 
meetings; and shall make her eligible to 
serve as a delegate to these meetings. 

“Every organized branch, except as- 
sociate branches, shall be entitled to one 
delegate for any number of members under 
thirty, and another delegate for each thirty 
members additional to the first thirty. 

‘An associate branch shall be entitled to 
one delegate for any number of branches 
less than five composing it, and another 
delegate for every ten branches additional 

_ to the first five, provided that the number 

of delegates shall not in any case exceed 
ten.” 

Seats will be reserved for delegates, 
board members, and life members. 

A collection will be taken for the mis- 
sionary work of the General Alliance. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 26 ,1937, 2.30 P.M. 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Public Meeting. Devotional service 
conducted by Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, 
Detroit, Mich. Address by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot, St. Paul, Minn. 


Conferences 
Monday, May 24, 1937 
3.00 p.m. Fellowship, Twentieth Century 
Club, 3 Joy Street. 
Tuesday, May 25, 1937 
5.00 p.m. International Work, Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 
Wednesday, May 26, 1937 


4.15 p.m. Friendly Links, Fifield Me- 
morial Room, 25 Beacon Street. 


4,15 p.m. Religious Education, Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 


5.80 p. m. Evening Alliance dinner, 
Twentieth Century Club, 3 Joy 
Street. Tickets, $1.00. 


Thursday, May 27, 1937 


10.00 a.m. Open meeting of the General 
Alliance Committee on Social Service, 
Arlington Street Church Chapel, enter 
351 Boylston Street. 

11.00 a. m. Cheerful Letter, Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street. 

2.00 p. m. Post Office Mission, Eliot 

Hall, 25 Beacon Street. 


Friday, May 28, 1937 


10.00 a. m. Round-table discussions con- 
ducted by committee chairmen. 
11.00 a. m. Presidents’ Conference. 

Both meetings at Hale Chapel, 64 Marl- 

borough Street (corner of Berkeley Street). 
Carol Hartwell, 
Secretary. 

April 26, 19387. 

Copies of this call will be mailed to all 
branches, board members and life mem- 
bers. These, with the credential card 
duly signed by the branch secretary, 
should be given to the delegates chosen by 
each branch. Will all such be prepared to 
show their credentials at the door? All 
who are interested will be welcome, 
whether delegates or not. 

Delegates are requested to wear a card 
bearing the name of state. 

* #* 
ALLIANCE CALENDAR 
Friday, April 16, 11 a.m. Eliot Hall, 25 

Beacon Street, Boston. Post Office Mis- 

sion Conference. Speaker, Rev. Her- 

bert Hitchen, West Newton, Mass. 
Thursday, April 29, 11 a. m. and 2 p. m. 

Essex County Associate Alliance, Second 

Church, Salem, Mass. The morning 

speaker will be Mrs. Elizabeth Mac- 

Donald, chairman General Alliance 

Committee on Religious Education. 
Monday, May 3, 10.30 a. m. Edward 

Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, 

Boston. Monday Conference of Al- 

liance branches. Conference: Program 

Planning, Mrs. Herbert S. Frost. Ad- 

dress: ‘“‘Our Individual Responsibility,” 


Rev. Owen W. Eames, Springfield, 
Mass. / Devotional service, Mrs. Horace 
Brown, Jr. 


Friday, May 7, 10.30 a. m. Eliot Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Cheerful 
Letter Conference. Annual meeting. 

* * 
A UNION MEETING 
A union meeting of the evening groups 
of women in the churches of Boston will be 
held April 20 at 8 p. m. in the Arlington 

Street Parish Hall. Doors open at 7 p.m. 
The speaker will be Dr. Edwin Prince 

Booth of the School of Religious Educa- 

tion of Boston University. 

This is the sixth annual meeting spon- 
sored by a committee of twelve from 
churches of various denominations. The 


Evening Alliance of Greater Boston is:rep- 
resented by its president, Mrs. Ethel W. 
Leonard; Miss Helen M. Church, general 
chairman; and Miss June Adkinson. 

This is the one meeting of the year 
which affords the business and professional 
women of the churches of Boston an op- 
portunity to join in a religious service and 
become acquainted with the work each 
group is doing. The meeting is open to 
interested women of all churches. 

* * 


ANOTHER EVENING ALLIANCE 


The Unitarian church at Topeka, Kan., 
is very proud of its newest organization, 
The Business Women’s Evening Alliance. 
This group was organized only this last 
autumn and has been growing rapidly. 
Already it has asked that for its project 
it be made the official membership com- 
mittee of the church, and plans also to work 
for an increase in attendance at the Sun- 
day morning services. Monthly dinner 
meetings are held, and an interesting 
variety of programs has been presented. 

The officers are Miss Dorothy Davidson, 
president; Mrs. Alice Biette, vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Grace Vincent, secretary; and 
Miss Lois Louk, treasurer. 


cRpee ad 
MEMBERSHIP INCREASES 
Brewster, Massie ss csr jens a pen wee 40% 48 to 53 
Hartford, Conn. (Evening).............. 23 to 24 
Toledo, Ohio (Florence Dority) ...... . 12to 14 
Boston, Mass. (Arlington St.) ........... 84 to 87 
Brit alomiN. Mig aperceana ouster, ae leceeoce ily cota 127 to 183 
NN Otton; Wass a ee eicie ssshcvebs.¢ altered A a 58 to 55 
Fopeka. Kant Weiss. tase es teeter ws 24 to 30 
ian yelVbnehi evs eters eee tei) «in alent ie, ha 13 to 15 
PATOAICR EE IAIN IVI ARES dept avs os, os 3p ame at 135 to 144 
Wineyard ‘Haven; Masa. 2... «sii cries «08 27 to 28 
WWAVIANG LAGGED Re ech oases ce scien 28 to 31 
SCLOMA LON aSSry ip.) tere Bea es weet ae eatae 36 to 39 
Cleveland; Ohio see accreke v8 odcciaecociiets 227 to 240 
Mish a eh eR Oe Sei oe Ro 73 to 75 
New York, N. Y., All Souls’ (Evening) ..140 to 143 
ATW ATDOR MGR, Soh cra eas ee alee «al . 15 to 16 
Wientiord. Blass Ok ies caine «vot sm eardes 29 to 40 
Davenport, Lowa siac.cds sis sistaes ss oak. , 44 to 54 
Indianapolis, Ind. (Morelight) .......... 27 to 30 
ACO, CIM AINE ten Reet ciao asetairensta nternece ato Re 41 to 44 
West Roxbury, Mass. (Evening) ..... » 2l to, 25 
ant ES OSLORs WEARS. a,c ciakss Gidea eG face thr 16 to 25 
Cincinnati, Ohio (Evening) ............. 15 to 27 
Wiorentay Mians. | 6s 2% ree Gunns tern ue cic 17 to 21 
Werden, WVEsa sate aati nar cies a vatsyalviers ow te¥ 41 to 49 
Aiphone MaRS A Sheed ath as. oe oes 105 to 108 
Wollaston, Mass. ............. Bi ea Riis 117 to 123 
Workers ING evs crs > utes a a weiter iu Loe tO a8 
Seattle, Washington (Federated)........ 43 to 51 
Boston, Mass. (Evening) ............... 87 to 92 
RUA EE he ee ae cts oo ah s’ocaes 144 to 163 
Middleboro, Mass. (Evening) ........... 13 to 16 
Cheatin: Tally Minas oe cee. Cele Si 90 to 93 
Colorado Springs, Colo. ........... ...-21 to 28 
Rorketey, ‘Calitoce ee san oes - ake « cei 125 to 145 
INGW EDI ts t Une eee niet, Sei yatelere 72 to 73 
West Nerton besa Gece ca wew ta the wu 171 to 179 
COrmManto wiry bet theirs saree ex au'eia\s Cie bs 98 to 110 
pe he), a eae 16 to 20 
Washington, D. C. (Evening) ......... . 82to 83 
Belroont, Mawerecs occ wee ot se wae «les 96 to 97 
Leominster, Mass. ...... a See 99 to 104 
Now Tandon, Cott, sc cccs Bonne Sack den 18 to 19 
Porta oninss G10; 95. 6 «ce ec Bees wente wae 28 to 24 


GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 
Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Editor 
8 Evandale Terrace, Dorchester, Mass. | 
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The Nominees and the Issues 


ARE WE A FELLOWSHIP OF JUSTICE? 

ROUND the report of the Commission of Appraisal has 
rallied a group of splendid men and women who desire that 
our churches shall go forth to a new and richer future. This 
group has been called the movement for reform in our denomina- 
tion. Dr. Joy is not opposed to this movement. He is one 
with it. He would simply point out that religious reform must 
be based upon justice and knowledge, not upon unfairness and 
inaccuracy. We do not believe, of course, that it was the inten- 
tion of the Commission to misrepresent facts or persons in its 
report. Nevertheless, the misrepresentation is there, never ad- 
mitted, never corrected. Even more important than reform is 

our reputation for honesty, integrity, and fair dealing. 


The Forgotten Depression 

There are two extraordinary omissions in the appraisal 
of our work. One may read the report from cover to cover and 
fail to discover that the present administration has been en- 
deavoring to carry on in the midst of a terrible depression, that 
many of the conditions of weakness, especially the centralization 
of activities at headquarters, to which the Commission points 
with alarm, were the inevitable results of the loss of $100,000 a 
year in income, and that the remedies which the Commission 
suggests are often the very policies and methods which were in 
actual operation five and six years ago, before the depression 
curtailed our activities. 

We cannot base our reorganization of the denomination upon 
such strained economic conditions. All institutions look weak 
and inefficient in-a time of depression. Activities are curtailed. 
Co-operation is lessened. Morale is feebler. Planning is dif- 
ficult. To criticize the administration because of the picture it 
has presented in these recent years is little justified. 


The Unestimated Costs 

The second extraordinary omission in the Commission’s re- 
port is an estimate of the expense involved in the recommended 
changes. The Commission has not dared to count the cost. 
We have, therefore, a comparison between an actual vessel la- 
boring in a storm, and the blue-prints of a fine new vessel which 
has never been built. Of course, we all want that fine new vessel, 
if we can afford to build it, none more than the officers and crew 
of the tempest-tossed ship, but if we can find the money, would 
it not be fair to let the men who have worked the old vessel 
through the storm see what they can do with the new one, instead 
of blaming them for what the winds and the waves have done? 

The changes recommended by the Commission seem to in- 
volve an immediate additional expenditure of about $37,000, of 
which about $17,000 is clearly administrative ‘‘overhead,”’ al- 
though the Commission has severely criticized the present total 
of overhead. These sums, however, do not include anything for 
decentralization expense, which the Commission recommends 
should be accomplished ‘‘as rapidly as possible.’’ If we go to the 
expense of setting up regional! offices and regional activities, the 
expense will jump by more than $30,000 additional, all of which 
will be administrative overhead. 'To compensate for these ad- 
ditional expenditures suggestions are made for the saving of 
only about $5,000 by what seems the very unwise way of charg- 
ing the churches for the trust funds we administer for them now 
without cost. We are not now questioning the wisdom of any 
expenditure which the Commission suggests. We are simply say- 
ing that if the present administration had had $67,000 more 
to spend, or even $37,000, it could have made the present system 
look much more efficient, much more democratic, than it does 
now. We must not forget that unrest in the denomination came to 
a head in 1933, and that the Commission was appointed in 1934. 


The Benefit of the Doubt 


The Commission states (page 9): “It has been our purpose to 
give the benefit of the doubt to the more severely critical argu- 
ments.’’ Perhaps this is why the Commission speaks (page 25) 


about being repeatedly baffled by the defensive attitude of the 
officials, whereas the files of the Association show that the Com- 
mission repulsed repeated offers of co-operation from the officers 
and directors. Perhaps this is why the Commission was quick 
to believe that there was organizational discrimination against 
the Departments of Social Relations and Religious Education 
and demanded equal status for their secretaries, whereas there 
has never been the slightest discrimination among the secretaries 
of the various departments. Perhaps this is why the Commission 
printed without verification irresponsible statements about office 
(page 287) who do not seem to be particularly busy at head- 
quarters (a new interpretation of the kindly, unhurried courtesy 
shown us by our officers) ; of officers voting (page 300) on their own 
salaries (something which has never happened, as all the directors 
know); of a conspiracy of silence (page 299) concerning the 
existence of the Administrative Council (regularly constituted in 
the by-laws of the board of directors) ; of the sum of money (page 
300) to be spent at the discretion of the Administrative Council 
(it consisted of less than $100). Perhaps this was why the Com- 
mission seemed so reluctant to give credit for any initiative and 
accomplishment. On page 43 the Commission says that the ex- 
tension program of the denomination is badly in need of fresh 
ideas, and goes on to suggest plans, every one of which was in 
operation in 1931, before the depression stopped our missionary 
work. Of the eight points in the program of action for the De- 
partment of Religious Education six were already a regular part 
of the work, the seventh could not be undertaken at once, in the 
Commission’s judgment, and the eighth could not be accom- 
plished by the Department alone. This chapter, excellent as it is, 
should have been a chapter of commendation, not of recom- 
mendation. 


More Rubber Stamps Wanted 

It was perhaps as a result of this unwillingness to give the 
benefit of the doubt to those under examination that the Com- 
mission came to the conclusion (page 25) ‘‘that until there is 
either a change of mind on the part of those officials who are 
opposed to the general philosophy which the present report 
sets forth, or some changes in the official personnel of the Asso- 
ciation, there can be no hope for substantial progress in the 
desired direction.’”” What did this mean? It meant that officers 
who disagreed with the Commission were presented with a choice 
between insincere conformity for the sake of security, or loss of 
position as a penalty for honest conviction. This candid plea 
for more rubber stamps has borne fruit. Only two of the six 
officers who now have a place of influence and a vote on the 
board of directors would be left in a place of similar importance 
in the new set-up. 


The Verdict of History 

History has a queer way of upsetting contemporaneous 
judgments. There is no doubt that Unitarian history years 
hence will pay a well-deserved tribute to the loyalty and sacrifice 
of the men and woman who have prepared this report. Will it 
also record as its judgment that they failed in fairness, however 
unwittingly, however innocently? The purpose of this brief 
statement is to write something into the record for the future to 
read, and to appeal to the sense of justice in our people. We have 
a Fellowship for Social Justice. The question is: are we a fellow- 
ship of social justice? 


ADVENTURES IN ERROR 


The report of the Commission has a much more serious de- 
fect than its apparent prejudice against the administration. 
The data in the report are exceedingly inaccurate. Let us take 
one instance. 


“*The Exaggerated Role of the Finance Committee”’ 

On page 302, under the above caption, we find the following 
statement: ‘‘One sub-committee shows an exception to the gen- 
eral rule of diminishing influence, namely, the Finance Commit- 
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tee. This Committee is authorized to ‘advise with the treasurer 
upon matters relating to the finances of the Association and shall 
direct the reinvestment of its funds.’ An examination of the 
minutes of this Committee for recent years shows, however, that 
it has by no means confined its attention to the investment side 
of finance, but has had much to say about the policy and details 
of expenditure as well. The Committee has the important func- 
tion of conserving funds in order that the board as a whole may 
spend the income; but it has more and more sought to dominate 
the expenditure of funds. This tendency has been vigorously 
brought to the attention of the Commission by recent members of 
the board of directors.’”” The Commission then goes on to state 
that hostility to the Department of Social Relations was revealed 
a year or two ago when the Finance Committee voted an appro- 
priation of only six months as compared to a year for other de- 
partments. ‘The Finance Committee,” it is said, ‘‘chas never 
confined itself solely to financial matters.” 

This would be a very telling point, if true, but there is not a 
word of truthinit. The records of the Finance Committee con- 
tain not the slightest evidence of the truth of these statements. 
Mr. Perey W. Gardner, Mr. Parker E. Marean, and Mr. A. J. 
Boyden have all stated that the Commission’s charge here is 
without foundation in fact. (See, for instance, Mr. Boyden’s 
letter to The Register, May 14, 1936.) It is significant that the 
Commission has offered no definite citations to support its alle- 
gations. It is hard to see how the Commission could pack so 
much error into so small a space. The Finance Committee has 
never acted on any matter that did not come strictly within its 
province. It has never attempted even to suggest the ways in 
which our funds should be expended, to say nothing of dominating 
their expenditure. It has never taken any action whatever re- 
garding social relations. It has never acted as a budget com- 
mittee. It has never made any appropriation for any depart- 
ment, whether for six months or for the whole year. It has never 
attempted to fix any policy except investment policies. 

If space permitted we could give many other instances of 
this kind. It was upon such data that the Commission formed its 
conclusions and built its recommendations. 


The Internal Organization 

So the Commission came to have a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the functions of the board of directors, of the Executive 
Committee, of the Administrative Council, of the sub-commit- 
tees, of the departments, of the function and work of the officers.. 
It came to believe falsely that powers of the Executive Commit- 
tee had been delegated to the Administrative Council, that the 
board committees had become wholly negligible, that paid officers 
dominated all decisions and activities. 

In the whole matter of internal organization the report 
flounders in a morass of inaccuracy and half-truths. And upon 
this insecure foundation rests a towering structure of misunder- 
standing, which includes ideas of autocratic and high-handed ac- 
tions by officers, over-centralization, and general confusion and 
inefficiency. 

Irving W. Stultz, 

N. W. Lovely, 

Harold G. Arnold, 

John A. Leininger. - 

For the Commitiee Favoring Dr. Joy’s Candidacy, 
Irving W. Stultz, Chairman. 


Note: At the request of the Committee, Dr. Joy is preparing 
two articles for the next two issues of The Register. The first will 
be entitled: “Theory and Practice: a Contrast.’’ The second will 
be called: ‘A Suggested Program for the Association.” 


Signed: 


THAT MINORITY REPORT 
- Charles R. Joy 
I HAVE just read the articles by Mr. Pennington and Dr. 
Griffin in the issue of April 8. May I say that I have no 
desire to discuss further the matter of the dismissal and demotion 
of present officers of the Association. If Mr. Pennington prefers 


to say that the board of directors retired Dr. Hunt, instead of dis- 
missing him, I would not quarrel with the verb. I would simply 
point out that when an Association desires to retire a man, it is 
customary to give him notice of it in advance. It is possible he 
might prefer to resign. If, moreover, Mr. Pennington chooses to 
believe, in spite of what he has been told, that I am the only 
officer who looked upon the post offered him as a demotion, I 
cannot further enlighten him. 

Nor do I blame Mr. Pennington for becoming drowsy at 
board meetings. I, too, have sometimes missed speeches much 
more interesting than my own. But when Mr. Pennington states 
that I submitted no minority report to the board concerning the 
abolition of the Administrative Council, and that I seem to have 
concurred in all the decisions reached by the Interim Commission 
and the Committee on Administration, he forgets that I was ab- 
sent from Boston when some of the joint meetings were held, 
that at others I voted in the negative, and that the board records 
show my dissent very clearly. He has only to refer to the steno- 
graphic records for January 12, 1987, and he will find that after 
Mr. Gardner, our legal counsel, had stated plainly that there was 
much in the proposed by-laws which would not work, and Mr. 
Duncan, the chairman of the Board Committee on Administra- 
tion, had stated that the proposed staff council was purely a 
concession to the Commission of Appraisal and in his opinion 
would not work, I spoke myself, saying: ‘‘I hope there is no mis- 
understanding about the attitude of the Committee on Adminis- 
tration concerning these matters. I supposed the opinion of 
that Committee was presented to the board some time ago. One 
of the recommendations was that the Administrative Council 
should not be abolished. At the moment we are simply trying to 
draw up a set of by-laws that conforms with the recommendations 
of the Commission of Appraisal. These by-laws have been drawn 
up not to express our own personal convictions on the matter, 
but to conform. I am wholly in sympathy with what Mr. 
Gardner has said, and not with the present set-up which we now 
suggest.” 

Dr. Griffin has paid a fine tribute to Dr. Eliot’s church, to 
his character and ability. I am very happy to say that, so far as 
I know Dr. Eliot’s church and Dr. Eliot himself, I am in hearty 
accord with that tribute. We are dealing in these issues with a 
man of splendid caliber. 


“WHAT IS HUMANISM?’’ 
Charles E. Park 

N several grounds, Dr. Joy proposes to contest the presidency 
of the American Unitarian Association with Dr. Frederick 
M. Eliot. One of these grounds is Dr. Eliot’s humanism. With- 
out questioning Dr. Eliot’s right to be a humanist, Dr. Joy raises 
the question: Do we want a humanist for our president? One 
could wish Dr. Joy had been more specific, for the term humanism 

is capable of several definitions. Here are some of them: 
1. A humanist is one who affirms this world and this human 
life; is optimistic about it; insists that it is not hopeless, helpless, 
supine, doomed, passively dependent upon the redemptive im- 


‘pulse of some Deus ex Machina; need not wait to be saved; but 


that human beings are God’s children, with Godlike powers, who, 
working with God, can build a Kingdom of Heaven here on earth. 
That is to say, Christ was a humanist, “‘the first true humanist 
that ever breathed.”” (Apologies to Thomas Dekker.) 

2. A humanist is one who believes in man’s intellectual 
power, spiritual dignity, moral competence in choice and action; 
places his confidence in the eternal worth of the human soul; 
looks upon the world neither optimistically nor pessimistically— 
neither so good that man’s effort to improve it is impertinence, 
nor so bad that man’s effort to improve it is a waste of energy; 
but as a world in the making, its fate in man’s hands; and who 
claims for man the right and the duty to improve the world. 
That is to say, Channing and Theodore Parker were magnificent 
humanists. 

3. A humanist is one who affirms God, and this world, and 
this human life, but finds it expedient to take God for granted, 
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and give his attention wholly to man, and to man’s task of im- 
proving the world. That is to say, humanism is a matter of 
practical emphasis. 

4. A humanist is one who maintains that man’s only avail- 
able knowledge of God’s being, truth, and nature is that partial 
knowledge which comes to him through his human machinery of 
reason, intuition, observation, experience, and self-comprehension. 
That is to say, except for the occasional mystic, all of us are 
humanists. 

5. A humanist is one who believes that God is a “power 
that makes for righteousness” resident in the human creature, a 
mysterious idealizing energy found only in combination with 


me man, ‘‘exhausted” by man. That is to say, a humanist denies 
“that apart from man there is any reality we may call God. For 


dialectical purposes, God may enjoy a theoretical existence like 
a Platonic Idea, a Potential, a disembodied Quality. But as a 
force to be recognized and reckoned with, he is found only in com- 
bination with the human soul. 

6. A humanist is a monist, in distinction from a dualist or 
pluralist; he affirms there is but one metaphysical or life principle 
to which all creation is ultimately reducible; he never speaks of 
man and God, earth and heaven, time and eternity, but always of 
man as a fragment of God’s being, earth as a part of heaven, time 
as a moment in eternity; for him, sin, darkness, cold, ignorance, 
are negative conditions, tracts of creation not as yet fully impreg- 
nated by this single, positive, metaphysical principle of holiness, 
light, warmth,.and truth. That is to say, a humanist, like a 
Brahmin, can contemplate without difficulty the possibility of 
self-identification with this sole Principle of Being: God. 

7. A humanist is one for whom the conventional terms, 
phrases, and practices of worship have lost value and become 
empty words and meaningless gestures; who takes scrupulous 
pains to say just what he means, and mean just what he says; 
and who thus finds it necessary to discard much if not all the 
familiar idiom of worship, and replace it with his own terms, ex- 
pressions, and practices. That is to say, a humanist is a meticu- 
lously, some would say, an unnecessarily, honest man. 

8. A humanist is one who has been taught from childhood to 
_ attach to the term God one particular concept—an arbitrary 
tyrant usually pictured as an august, bearded personage seatéd 
on a white throne; he insists that the term God must mean just 
that concept and no other; and in his repudiation of that concept 
he affirms that there is no God. That is to say, humanism is a 
matter of definitions. 

9. A humanist is one who professes to believe there is nothing 
in heaven, earth, nature, man, or history that ean be termed God; 
that the world is not a rational place; that law is the routine of 
mechanical forces; that life has no meaning; that by accident 
mass attracts mass, and two and two make four. 
a humanist is an atheist, a parasite who manages to drag out an 
unenlivening existence by tapping the spiritual blood-stream of 
the majority, who do not believe as he does. 

10. A humanist is a man of whom you do not approve. 
Every community secretes a collective opprobrium wherewith 
to punish its recalcitrant members. To analyze the grounds that 
make such a member objectionable would require too much time 
and thought; let it suffice that he is ‘a good man to squelch.” 
Here is a convenient way to squelch him with neatness and 
finality—turn on him this stream of collective opprobrium. 
This collective opprobrium is a valued resource for many orators, 
journalists, demagogues, and politicians. It operates through 
epithets that vary with different localities, but in each locality 
to apply the current epithet to a man is to bring down upon him 
this whole weight of collective opprobrium. That is to say, the 
quickest way to dispose of a man in Alabama is to call him a re- 
publican; in Tennessee, an evolutionist; in Wall Street, a com- 
munist; in D. A. R. circles, a pacifist; in the City Hall, a Prot- 
estant; and in New England, a humanist. 

One could wish that Dr. Joy had specified just what he 
means by humanist. If a personal testimony would help, here 
atatn¢ 


That is to say, 


For obvious reasons I eliminate the last two definitions as 
nonapplicable. 

I cannot agree with humanist No. 5. I agree that God ex- 
presses himself in man, but I cannot deny his extra-human reality 
and activity, his independent personality. For me, man does not 
contain God, but God contains man, with considerable of himself 
left over that cannot be exhausted in man. 

Humanist No. 7 I can easily forgive, even admire, in spite 
of the fact that he rubs me the wrong way. For I know that 
when he talks about the Eternal Principle, he means what I 
mean when I say God; and when he meditates in harmony with 
this Eternal Principle, he is doing what I do when I pray. His 
psychology is mine, which ought to satisfy me. 

Humanist No. 8 awakens my compassion. I have been 
through that- mill, and I believe it is a temporary condition. 
But Dr. Eliot does not come into this class. 

As for the remaining classes, woe is me: I am a humanist. 
I suspect Dr. Joy is one also. 

To conclude: a candidate is welcome to call himself a hu- 
manist, from No. 1 to No. 8, without endangering the respect, 
the confidence, and the vote of every rea! Unitarian. This election 
is not a heresy trial. It is not our custom to impose theological 
tests even upon our presidents. 

Come to think of it, why not let Frederick May Eliot speak 
for himself on this matter? Here are his own words, taken from 
his book, ‘‘Toward Belief in God.” 

“When I use the word God I am using a symbol for the 
reality that I believe exists behind the deepest convictions of 
my own mind and heart. In the chapters of this little book I have 
described those convictions in terms of the moral law, the ra- 
tional nature of the universe, the kinship of my life with the life 
of the universe, and the element of purposefulness. In each case 
I believe that there is a reality behind the experience which has 
come to me. These convictions seem to me basic. I cannot 
prove them, but I am convinced that they are true. Only some 
revolutionary experience could lead me to doubt them, or set 
them aside. For me, at any rate, they have the value of final 
and absolute truth. And I use the word ‘God’ to summarize 
and symbolize their reality and their authority over my life.” 


x * * 


GENIUS IS COMMUNICABILITY 


“The pleasure of writing verse is so great that the poet finds 
it difficult to understand why his work should not be as pleasant 
to read as it was to write,” says “Y. Y.,” in The New Statesman. 
“His raptures about the moon and the sea were so real that he | 
feels that anyone who is not utterly indifferent to the moon and 
the sea must be enchanted by his verses. 

“And the worse the verse is, the more eagerly he desires praise 
for it. If the praise is withheld he asks, woefully, ‘But what’s 
wrong with it?’ And the only truthful answer, as a rule, is: 
‘There is nothing wrong with it except that you expect other 
people to read it and enjoy it.’ To be asked to criticize an ordi- 
nary poem is like being asked to criticize an ordinary landscape 
painting by an amateur. What one is chiefly conscious of is that 
the thing has been infinitely better done by thousands of other 
people already. This does not mean that the poem was not 
worth writing or the landscape worth painting, but only that they 
are not worth showing to anybody outside the family circle. I 
fancy that it gives almost as much pleasure to write mediocre 
verse as to write verse like Shakespeare’s and to paint a mediocre 
landscape as to paint like Constable. The main difference be- 
tween the genius and the non-genius is that only the genius can 
communicate his pleasure.’’—Christian World (London). 


* * * 


Youth will flounder hopelessly unless it is inspired by the 
thought and action of Age. It is for us to leap ahead and chal- 
lenge our children; to see to it that they are not exploited for 
sinister ends and are not enlisted in admirations unworthy of a 
true democracy. It is the umbrellas of the aged which become the 
rapiers of religious and social advance.—Mrs. Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THROUGH BRONZE-EMBROIDERED 
SHADOWS 

Cathedral. By Earl Marlatt. New 

York: Harper andBrothers. 124 pp. $1.50. 


“Out of the dark I came at dawn 
Into a quiet place, 
Through bronze-embroidered shadows 
fringed = 
With sculptured lace.” 


Thus Ear! Marlatt enters his cathedral, 
taking us with him. It is a house built by 
no mortal hands, but by a sensitive spirit, 
built all of poems—columns, gargoyles, 
cloister, confessional, crypt and chancel. 
The very shadows are bronze-embroidered 
and lovely in this sanctuary. Here God 
and his gentle son are loved and praised 
without apology, for this whole edifice is 
in their honor. But here, also, is laughter. 
Out of place in a church? Not at all—re- 
member the gargoyles! 


“Ts it not odd 
That only dismal words 
Will rhyme with God? 
Clod, 
Nod, 
Rod, 
And the sod. 
But devil— 
Right away one thinks of revel.” 


A dozen years ago I heard Har! Marlatt 
read for the first time, and he read ‘‘May 
Morning,” the first poem in the book. 
It was in competition for a certain golden 
rose, now the property of the New England 
Poetry Club, and awarded annually to 
distinguished poets. Robert Frost has had 
it, and Robert Hillyer, and Archibald 
MacLeish, as well as others. When you 
read this exquisite poem you will under- 
stand why it won first place in the tourna- 
ment. An old Provencal chanson says 
that it must have been May Morning 
when the world was made. This poet 
gives you Eve in “tangled Eden’’: 


“With the indigo 
Of heaven around her 
And the afterglow 
Of the hand that made her 
From Adam’s side— 


“Fancy the nuptials, 
The seeing her nod 
At the clean, green world, 
And Adam 
His body white on the damp new sod.” 


In the section called ‘Cloister’ a ven- 
erable abbot soliloquizes about Corinna of 
the “‘dawn-red lips and luminous eyes” 
who came to him in jonquil time: 

“Only Corinna ever dreamed 
That under my ashen cloak 
An emberous body gleamed 
And a heart broke.” 


In “Confessional” there is a short poem 
about a prince who could not waken the 
sleeping princess but had “‘a deeper recom- 
pense—the wounds the briars made.”’ In 
another poem ‘‘Precious—Very Costly” 
truth is wrung out of pain in the same way. 
I am reminded of the story of the man who 
wished to travel the road to truth which 
had become thickly overgrown with weeds. 
On looking closer he discovered that each 
weed was a curious kind of knife and re- 
marked regretfully, “Doubtless there are 
other ways.”’ These poems say nothing 
of the kind. They say that God is eternal, 
the way to him often difficult, but there is 
no other way. 

It is refreshing to come out of the hot 
sun and the clatter of market and highway 
to this quiet place. It is particularly 
grateful in the confused world of today. 
For benediction I quote these lines from 
“Tearus’”’ whose body perished: 


“But the west wind 
Blowing, 
Sowing, 
Seattered the fragments of a dream 
Over the furrowed sea.” 
Rosalie Hickler. 
* * 

ARE UNITARIANS CHRISTIANS? 

What Is the Faith? By Nathaniel 
Micklem. Nashville: Cokesbury Press. 
227 pp. $2.00. 

Of all men whose depth of scholarship 
and responsibility of position qualify them 
for intellectual leadership in the Congrega- 
tional Church, none could stand higher 
than the principal of Mansfield College, 
Oxford. This fact, combined with what 
interest we have in the intellectual biog- 
raphy of one who was once denominated 
“liberal,’’ makes the present work a land- 
mark in theological reflection. He has 
undertaken to define that faith in which he 
hopes to die, ‘‘that ultimate faith which if a 
man deny he cannot claim, so far as his 
thought is concerned, to be a Christian.” 

How challenging this attempt becomes 
to Unitarians when we discover that what 
many regard as true is anything but the 
truth of Christianity! If we should say, 
for instance, that ‘Jesus Christ, because of 
his filial attitude to God, is properly called 
in some special sense his son, and that in 
following the teaching of Jesus Christ we 
have fellowship with God and eternal life,” 
this, so far from being the Christian faith, 
‘4s searcely a pale reflection of it’’; it is, 
indeed, only a “modern parody of it,” 
though it is the position to which the author 
reverts in his “moments of doubt.” 

It is impossible within the limits of a 
brief review to meet the challenge involved 
in this position, especially as it includes in 
its presentation a comprehensive survey 
and, withal, a modern restatement of the 


faith of the historic creeds from “‘born of a 
virgin”’ to “‘the life of the world to come.” 
Enough to say that wherever the author 
finds himself confronted with the mysteri- 
ous, the miraculous, the supernatural, he 
honestly admits that from a_ scientific 
and historical point of view the evidence is 
not adequate for a conclusion to be drawn, 
but, as a “Christian,” he invariably cries, 
“Lord, I believe, help thou my unbelief!” 

Those of us who are theologically and 
historically minded enough to desire to 
conserve the essential values of the historic 
creeds without, however, embracing a posi- 
tion that is grounded in credulity will be 
helped by Professor Micklem’s book in so 
far as it clarifies the ultimate issue between 
orthodoxy and liberalism. Meanwhile 
we can predict a ‘“‘Barthian’’ movement in 
British theology. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 
* * 


THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET 


The Skeleton in the Closet. By Clarence 
S. Darrow. Boston, Mass.: International 
Pocket Library. 25 pp. 265 cents. 

Clarence Darrow’s little classic written 
in 1899 loses none of its worldly wisdom 
with the passage of time. His estimate of 
the clergy adds piquancy to his own ser- 
mon that ‘‘there is a life so deep and true 
that earth’s rewards and penalties alike are 
but a hollow show; there is a conquest of 
ourselves, which brings perfect peace and 
perfect rest.” “The most vociferous 
preachers are often those whose natural 
spirits have led them to drink the deepest 
of life. They are so foolish as to think that 
others can be taught by their experiences, 
and mumbling grey-beards endorse the 
excellence and wisdom of the sermons they 
preach. They are not wise enough to know 
that their prattle is more vain and foolish 
than the babblings of their childhood 
days.” 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


STIRRING ROMANCE 

Deep Summer. By Gwen Bristow, 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
3829 pp. $2.00. 

“Deep Summer” is not only a stirring 
romance, but also a story of one of the most 
interesting episodes of American history, 
the transition of Louisiana from a wilder- 
ness to a feudal empire. Not long before 
the revolution, Judith Sheramy, a Puritan 
girl from Connecticut, comes down the 
Mississippi on a flatboat with her serious- 
minded family, bringing plows and spin- 
ning wheels and crazy-quilts, to set up 
housekeeping in Louisiana. Also coming 
down the river in another flatboat, is 
Philip Larne, an adventurer in satin and 
silver buckles, who is smuggling in a cargo 
of stolen slaves from South Carolina. 

The story tells of their marriage, and 
their struggle to adjust themselves to each 
other and to the ruthless country in which 

(Continued on page 258) 
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The Church Abroad 


Sino-Japanese Christian Relations 

The National Christian Council of Japan 
has sent to the National Christian Council 
of China a statement and suggestion to 
the effect that: 

“Both the history and the topography 
of Japan and China testify to the fact that 
the relations of these two nations with 
each other ought to be more intimate than 
with the other powers. That these two 
peoples, who are culturally and racially the 
same, should in recent years unfortunately 
have come into a complicated diplomatic 
crisis is deeply deplored by both peoples. 
We Christians who desire the felicity of 
both peoples and earnestly yearn for 
orderly relations, are incessant in our 
prayers that this may be realized. We 
sincerely believe that our fellow Christians 
in China share this sentiment and are 
united with us in this prayer. We therefore 
earnestly desire that through mutual con- 
ference a suitable place and time may be 
chosen where we can kneel together in the 
presence of our Lord, deepen the fellowship 
with one another and seek for God’s fullest 
guidance to the end that a spiritual rap- 
prochement and unity may be brought 
about between our two peoples. Through 
this action we crave somewhat to show our 
sincerity. ... We would very greatly 
appreciate your reply.” 


World Conference on Faith and Order 

The following churches have appointed 
delegates since August, 1936: Congrega- 
tional Union of Scotland, Protestantsche 
Kerk in Nederland-Indie, Dutch Reformed 
Church, Gereformeerde Kerken in Herteld 
Verband, Church of Christ in China, 
Churches of Christ in Great Britain and 
Ireland, Church of India, Burma and Cey- 
lon, Church of Russia, Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, Church of 
England in Australia and Tasmania, 
Church of England; Church of England in 
Canada, Presbyterian Church of South 
Africa, Diocese of Argentine and Eastern 
South America, Baptist Union of Scotland, 
Old Catholic Church, German Free Church 
Council, Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Antioch, Methodist Church in England, 
Church of the Province of South Africa, 
Patriarchate of Alexandria, Hersteld Evan- 
gelisch Luthersche Kerk, United Churches 
of Canada, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
U. S. A., National Council of Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches, Reformed 
Church in the United States, Swiss Church 
Federation, Congregational Union of Scot- 
land, Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
U.S. A., Society of Friends in Great Brit- 
ain, Orthodox Church of Yugoslavia, 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of France, 
Evangelical Church (Augsburg Confession) 
in Slovakia. 

A fully representative delegation will be 
sent from the German Evangelical Church. 
The Vereinigung der Deutschen Mennoni- 
tengemeinden and the Greek Evangelical 


Church will appoint one delegate each to 
the Edinburgh Conference. In response to 
the invitation to the Church of Rome, a 
very courteous reply has been received, 
intimating however that it is not possible 
for the authorities to take any action to 
co-operate in the movement. The English 
“Friends of Reunion” will undertake to 
look after visitors to the Conference whose 
names are registered with them. Intend- 
ing visitors to the Conference who wish for 
information about this scheme should 
write to the Secretary, ‘‘Friends of Re- 
union,’ Annandale, North End Road, 
London, N. W. 11. 


International Congress on the Chris- 
tian Family 


On May 16, 17 and 18 next a congress on 
the subject of the family will be held in 
Paris, on the occasion of the World Exhibi- 
tion. It will be organized by the Christian 
Marriage Association which was founded 
by Abbé Viollet, and will be under the 
patronage of twelve cardinals. The ques- 
tions for discussion include: the stability 
of the family; the reciprocal role of Church 
and State; conjugal morality; eugenics; 
the Church and the family; the State and 
the family; education in the family; the 
education of public opinion; family apostle- 
ship. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Secretariat, 86 rue de 
Georgovie, Paris 14. 


Calendar Reform 


A reform of the calendar, affecting as it 
does so many spheres of life, can only be 
achieved gradually. In the course of the 
past year, work on a revised calendar 
based on twelve equal months and equal 
quarters has made considerable progress. 
The I. L. O. passed a resolution recom- 
mending this project to the attention of 
the Council of the League of Nations. 
The American Workers’ Conference of 
Santiago recommended the same plan, as 
did the Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire assembled at Wellington, 
N. Z., urging also the fixing of the festival 
of Easter. The Catholic Church in South 
America seems to favor the idea, since the 
Archbishop of Lima has assumed the 
chairmanship of the National Calendar 
Reform Committee, although no official 
statement has yet been made. The Uni- 
versal Christian Council expressed itself 
in favor of such a reform, at its Chamby 
meeting, and Church leaders, including the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, have urged 
that at any rate the festival of Easter 
should be stabilized. Further steps are 
being worked out by an international com- 
mittee with headquarters at Geneva. The 
coming year should certainly bring the 
problem nearer solution, and a declaration 
on the subject is to be expected from the 
League of Nations Assembly at its autumn 
session. 

(Tl; Cade 


The Church in Spain Today 


A “small group of responsible” English 
churchmen, from both the Established and 
Free Churches, have recently issued a re- 
port on the position of the Spanish Church. 
While their study was unofficial, it is 
significant. They say: 

“We found no evidence of an organized 
‘Godless’ propaganda such as has existed 
in Soviet Russia. We were unable on 
inquiry to hear of any caricatures of God, 
of Christ, or of the Virgin and Saints, such 
as have been features of ‘antigod’ propa- 
ganda in other countries. On the other 
hand, members of our party found copies 
of the Scriptures offered freely for sale on 
street bookstalls. The situation in regard 
to religion in Spain was summed up to us 
by a very acute English observer of dis- 
passionate views, one who knows Spain 
well and is himself a practicing Catholie, in 
the following terms: ‘There is a strong 
anticlerical movement but no antigod 
movement in Spain.’”’ (British Weekly, 
London, February 18, 1937.) 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Rey. Frank O. Holmes, minister of the 
First Congregational Society of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., will preach at the noonday 
services of King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 20 and 
21. Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister of 
Christ Church, New York City, will 
preach on Thursday and Friday, April 22 
and 23. There will be no organ recital on 
Monday, April 19, on account of the holi- 
day. 


* * 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, minister of 
the Unitarian church at Newton Center, 
Mass., and Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, 
minister of the Unitarian church at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., are members of a committee © 
which is sponsoring a group of meetings in 
Greater Boston arranged by the American 
Committee for Christian German Refu- 
gees. The purpose of these meetings is to 
describe the work of the American Com- 
mittee. 

* * 


WHERE ALL THINGS PROSPER 


‘“My mind is forever closed against em- 
barrassment and perplexity, against un- 
certainty, doubt and anxiety; my heart 
against grief and desire. Calm and un- 
moved, I look down on all things, for I 
know that I cannot explain a single event, 
nor comprehend its connection with that 
which alone concerns me. In His world 
all things prosper; this satisfies me, and in 
this belief I stand fast as a rock. My 
breast is steeled against annoyance on ac- 
count of personal offenses and vexations, 
or exultation in personal merit; for my 
whole personality has disappeared in the 
contemplation of the purpose of my being.” 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte, quoted in The Welles- 
ley, Mass., Unitarian. 
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_ TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
: ESSAY CONTEST 


A first prize of a week’s expenses at Star 
Island during the young people’s confer- 
ence (June 26 to July 10), or $30 in cash, 
and a second prize of $10 in cash, will be 
awarded by the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety to the Unitarian young person under 
twenty-five who writes the best and second 
best original essay respectively on some 
phase of the liquor problem. 

Essays should be of reasonable length 
(1500 to 3000 words) and should be mailed 
or brought to the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
not later than midnight, May 15, 1937. 
Name, address and age of the writer must 
appear on the essay. 

The following are some suggested topics: 

Why I Abstain from Alcoholic Bever- 
ages; Is Moderate Drinking of Alcoholic 
Beverages Advisable?; Liquor and the 
Family; Liquor and Friendships; Is Liquor 
Control Satisfactory in Our Community?; 
Liquor and Health; Is It Intelligent to 
Drink Alcoholic Beverages?; Alcohol and 
Athletics; Can I Be Popular if I Never 
Drink?; Liquor and Public Safety; Liquor 
and Crime; Why Do People Drink Alco- 
holic Beverages?; Is It Best for a Town to 
Prohibit All Alcoholic Beverages?; Should 
' Congress or the States Control the Liquor 
Traffic?; Alcohol Education in the Public 
Schools; The Individual and Social Ef- 
fects of Alcoholic Beverages; Women and 
Drink; The Cocktail Hour; The Church 
and the Liquor Problem; What Can Young 
People Do About the Beverage Alcohol 
Problem in Their Community?; What Does 
Temperance Mean in Relation to Alcoholic 
Beverages? 

A bibliography on the liquor problem can 
be obtained free by writing to Rev. William 
H, Gysan, secretary, Unitarian Temperance 
Society, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Local public libraries will gladly give as- 
sistance to those seeking materials for 
essays, 

Two helpful booklets for essay writers 
are: Dr. Sidney Weston’s “‘To Drink or 
Not to Drink” and “Youth Action on the 
Liquor Problem.” These can be purchased 
from the Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., or through the Unitarian 
Temperance Society. 

Members of Y. P. R. U.s are invited to 
submit essays. A little effort put forth in 
writing your own opinions on this timely 
and important subject may bring you the 
reward of a glorious week with 250 other 
young people at wonderful Star Island. 

* * 


TO STUDY EUROPEAN CO-OPS 


The fourth annual Co-operative League 
Tour, designed primarily for leaders of the 
co-operative movement, will sail from 
New York on the Queen Mary, July 28. 
The tour will visit co-operatives in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark and France, returning to this 
country September 15. 
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An outstanding feature of the tour will 
be the opportunity for American co-opera- 
tive leaders to sit down and discuss co- 
operative aims and problems with educa- 
tion and business leaders who are respon- 
sible for the significant development of the 
co-operative movement in Great Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries. An 
added attraction of this year’s tour is the 
Triennial Congress of the International 
Co-operative Alliance at Paris, September 
6-10. 

The. Co-operative Leaders’ Tour is 
primarily designed for managers, education 
directors and members of the boards of 
directors of consumers’ co-operatives, of- 
ficials of credit unions, marketing co- 
operatives or other groups interested in 
developing co-operative purchasing and 
teachers giving courses in consumers’ co- 
operation. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Oakland, Calif.—Fifty years of Uni- 
tarianism in Oakland were reviewed on 
March 10 in pictures and discourse at the 
50th annual dinner and meeting of the 
First Unitarian Church. 

Two hundred members attended the 
dinner. The business meeting indicated 
the church is in healthy condition, both in 
finances and in membership. 

Dr. George F. Patterson, of Boston, 
Mass., administrative vice-president of the 
American Unitarian Association, spoke on 
the subject, ‘‘Our Church and Our Work.” 

Dr. Clarence Reed, minister, displayed 
stereopticon slides showing scenes at the 
building of the church and pictures of well- 
known figures in the early-day activities of 
the congregation, and concluding with 
photographs of present-day leaders. In- 
cluded in the list were pictures of Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte, first minister and 
founder of the church; Francis Cutting, 
Judge and Mrs. Oscar L. Shafter, Charles 
H. Redington, James T. Rattray, Noah 
Adams, M.S. Gould, and Major Charles 
L. Tilden. 

The closing feature was the representa- 
tion of dedication of the church in 1891. 
Taking part were Charles E. Hahn, Peter 
Samson, Mrs. G. H. Russell, and the choir. 

New trustees named were: Thomas Lind- 
say, Henry T. McKellor and H. J. Miller. 
Honorary trustees are Major Charles L. 
Tilden and Dr. L. D. Lambert. 


Roslindale, Mass.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Unitarian church was held 
March 17. Encouraging reports were 
given from all departments. Officers 
elected were: Moderator, Horace Whynot; 
clerk, Leslie Henry; treasurer, Richard 
Chapman; assistant treasurer, Harry Low. 
Other members of the standing committee 
elected were: Eugene Fogerty, Edward 
Blake, Emil Gartner, Fred Burnham, Stan- 
ley Emerson, Max Gruhn, Gordon Story, 
Mary Weir, Helen Richardson. Several 
changes in the by-laws were approved. 
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Westwood, Mass.—At the annual 
meeting of the First Parish on Monday, 
March 15, the various reports showed the 
parish to be in a very healthy condition, 
financially and otherwise. Ten new mem- 
bers were voted into fellowship, and a newly 
organized Mothers’ Club was welcomed 
into the parish. A hearty vote of appre- 
ciation of the work of Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Taylor was passed. They have now been 
in Westwood nearly five years. Alto- 
gether this was a heartening and encourag- 
ing meeting, and the members look forward 
to an even brighter future. 


Burlington, Vt.—At the annual meeting 
of the First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), held on March 22, the following 
were elected to the board of trustees: Miss 
Bertha Killam, Professor L. W. Walker, 
Professor Ralph Holmes, and Rey. Skill- 
man E. Myers, minister of the society. 
Senator Alfred Heineniger was elected 
president of the board; Miss Bertha Killam, 
church treasurer; and Charles M. Goudey, 
clerk. 

It is hoped to enlarge the budget, and 
plans are being made for conducting, for 
the first time, an every-member canvass. 


ANNUAL VISITATION AT HARVARD 


The annual visitation of the alumni 
of the Harvard Divinity School will take 
place on April 20, 1937. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni 
Association will be held in Divinity Chapel 
at 10.30 a. m., the devotional service be- 
ing conducted by the president, Dr. Pal- 
frey Perkins. At 11.15 a. m., Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes will give the annual 
address: ‘‘Theodore Parker at Harvard 
after One Hundred Years.’”’ At one p. m. 
the Alumni Luncheon will be served in 
the Farrar Room, the speakers being Rev. 
Augustus M. Lord, George Emerson Cary, 
Herbert R. Smith and the acting dean, 
Professor J. S. Bixler. 

At three p. m., in Andover Chapel, Rev. 
John R. P. Sclater of Toronto, Canada, 
will give the Dudleian Lecture on ‘‘The 
Priesthood of All Believers.’’ The Inger- 
soll Lecture will be given in the New Lec- 
ture Hall, by Professor George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, at 4.30 p. m., on “Ideas ofthe 
After-Life in the Teutonic Religions.” 


* * 


LIFE IS BUILT ON FAITH 


Life is built on faith. But what is faith? 
Faith means loyalty to some great ideal 
that we endeavor to realize. Faith means 
the adventurous spirit. It is the spirit of 
the pioneer. Faith is confidence—in our- 
selves and in the cause we serve. Finally, 
faith is creative. It tends to create the 
thing it seeks. Two worlds are possible, 
says William James, a world of failure or a 
world of success. If we think failure we 
inevitably fail. Many a seemingly impos- 
sible deed has been done because of sturdy 
souls who would not admit failure.- 
Walter S. Swisher, St. Louis, Mo. 
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DES MOINES LAYMEN HOLD 
“PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS”’ 


A “Parliament of Religions,” conceived 
by laymen of the First Unitarian Church 
of Des Moines, Iowa, was held in a series 
of Sunday evening meetings during Feb- 
ruary and March. Representatives of 
Jewish, Roman Catholic and various 
Protestant faiths presented the back- 
ground, beliefs and ideals of their religious 
fellowships and answered questions follow- 
ing the address. 

There were good attendances at the 
meetings. The newspapers gave them 
ample publicity, sending a good reporter 
to each meeting. Twice the Parliament 
was made the subject of leading editorials. 
In the opinion of the minister, Rev. E. 
Burdette Backus, “the meetings have been 
doing a great deal to establish a more 
friendly attitude in the community toward 
our church, as well as performing the func- 
tion of getting the various religious com- 
munities better known to one another.”’ 

At the first meeting, when the local 
liberal Jewish rabbi, Eugene Mannheimer, 
spoke, the audience kept him on his feet 
for more than an hour answering ques- 
tions. A Catholic representative, Pro- 
fessor Howard Gray Brownson, spoke at 
the second meeting, and attendants kept 
after him with questions until he had to 
excuse himself because of exhaustion. 

Other speakers were: February 2, Rev. 
Ernest V. Kennan, rector of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church; February 28, Rev. 
Soren D. Rodholm of the Lutheran Me- 
morial Church; March 7, Rev. B. F. 
Schwartz of Indianola, Iowa, Methodist 
clergyman; March 14, Rev. Percy Thomas, 
First Friends Church, Des Moines; March 
21, Rev. William H. Phelps, pastoral ad- 
viser of the Iowa State Christian Endeavor 
Union; March 28, Rev. Stoddard Lane, 
Plymouth Congregational Church, Des 
Moines. ’ 

* * 
CHURCH NOTES 


A gowned choir of nineteen young 
people contributes much to the richness of 
the service of evensong at Preble Chapel, 
Portland, Maine. The Chapel also has a 
trumpeter, a cantor, and a lay reader, all of 
whom add beauty and dignity to the ser- 
vices. The church school has an enroll- 
ment of 124 pupils and fourteen teachers 
and officers. The school is completely 
graded from the nursery to the adult classes 
for men and women. The church-school 
worship service is given over one Sunday 
each month to different classes which pre- 
pare a service built around the materials 
being studied. 

A bequest to the Unitarian church in 
Peterborough, N. H., of $2,000 was in- 
cluded in the will of the late Charles J. 
Ellis, a member of that church. 

During January and February the whole 
interior of the beautiful old Bulfinch church 
in Peterborough was repainted and re- 
stored. This church, one of the finest 


specimens of the great architect’s art, is 
kept in perfect condition by the parish and 
is visited by hundreds of people every year 
from allover the world. Negotiations are 
now being carried on for redecorating the 
parish house in preparation for the two 
hundredth anniversary in 1939. 

There were 400 people in the First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass., on 
Palm Sunday, when forty new members 
were welcomed; on Good Friday there were 
almost 300; on Easter Sunday, over 700 
people attended, and eleven more new 
members were received into fellowship. 

At the Easter service of the Unitarian 
church in Keene, N. H., fifteen young 
people enrolled themselves in the mem- 
bership of the church. Almost all were 
members of the Channing Guild, the 
young people’s organization of the church. 
Their senior adviser, Mrs. Perey A. Hud- 
son, presented each one with a ‘‘token” 
rose during the service of admission. 

On Monday evening, March 22, the 
First Unitarian Church of Erie, Pa., cele- 
brated its 39th birthday. A gift of $150 
was made by the congregation. 

On Good Friday afternoon the minister, 
Rev. Herman A. Newman, assisted by the 
church soloist and organist, broadcast a 
literary vesper over the local radio station, 
WLEU, Mr. Newman reading from Stephen 
Phillips’s ‘‘Herod—a Tragedy.”’ 

Easter Sunday was a grand day at the 
Unitarian Church in Melrose, Mass. In 
the morning, with admittance by card, 
there were capacity congregations at two 
identical services. In the evening a junior 
church vesper service and Y. P. R. U. 
pageant, ‘The Consecration of Sir Gala- 
had,” by Rev. and Mrs. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen, filled the church auditorium to over- 
flowing. 

During the Lenten season, the minister, 
Rey. Arthur W. Olsen, extended the right 
hand of fellowship to forty-one new mem- 
bers. This great interest is due to the 
combination of the new church structure, 
with a new minister, working upon the 
strong foundation established by the former 
minister, Rev. Henry T. Secrist, during his 
service in Melrose. 


Thirty-five new members were welcomed 


at the Easter service of the Unitarian 
church at Burlington, Vt., and several 
more on the following Sunday. 


* * 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 255) 
they settle. They have one ideal in com- 
mon, their dream of an empire founded 
here in the jungle and a great dynasty 
which shall rule it. 

Although told with a lighter touch than 
some historical novels, there are never- 
theless several pretty grim episodes which 
are not fit for young readers. “Deep 
Summer’”’ will readily earn its place beside 
“Gone With the Wind” upon your book- 
shelf. 

Rachel M. Stoneham. 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Articles and Features: 
Adventure in Devon, by Honore 


Morrow coco 5 aie ele asc eeta eee 243 
Crime and the Community, by San- 
ford Bates 25... cre. ir eee 244 
Paine and Free Religion, by William 
TES GV BAD 3 5 cise, cette eee 246 
Women and the Church, by Julius F. 
Keroliterd 7. Biv esc acs eke 247 
America’s Race Problem and Dr. 
Pickens, by Delos W. O’Brian ....248 
The Nominees and the Issues ........ 250 
General Alliance Reporter ........... 252 
* * 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Sanford Bates is director of the Boys’ 
Clubs of America. Until recently he was 
director of the Federal Prisons. 

Rev. William H. Gysan is minister-at- 
large to Unitarian and Universalist stu- 
dents in Greater Boston. 

Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer is minister of 
St. John’s Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Honore Morrow is the well-known author. 
Delos W. O’Brian is minister of the 
Unitarian church at Gardner, Mass. 

* * 


FLOOD ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
The contributions received in answer to 
the recent appeal for the Unitarian 
churches suffering from the flood are given 
below. We earnestly solicit further gifts. 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 


Previously acknowledged ..............- $1,735.36 
Philip Ellis Stevens, Nashua, N. H. ..... 5.00 
Belfast, Me., Branch Women’s Alliance. . . 5.00 
Orange, N. J., Branch Women’s Alliance . 5.00 
Society in Worcester, Mass. ..........0. 256.07 
Society in Indianapolis, Ind. ............ 65.00 
Society in Erié; Pas cjiskluccee. as ck ee ee 1.00 
Mrs. Howard D. Day, Providence, R. I. . 5.00 
Dr. Frances L. Johnson, Boston, Mass. ... 10.00 
Society in Montreal, Can. ............... 157.20 
Society in Lincoln, Nebr. ............... 12.50 
Ruland Anderson, Ridgewood, N. J. ...... 2.00 
Miss Alice P. Tapley, Boston, Mass. ...... 25.00 
Society in Hinsdale, Ill. ................. 15.00 
Shelbyville, Ill., Branch Women’s Alliance. 2.00 
Berkeley Unitarian Church and Alliance, 

Berkelay, Ganle ood en gate cell seen 32.50 
Buffalo, N. Y., Branch Women’s Alliance. . 25.00 


Society in San Francisco, Calif. ......... 157.50 


Society in Stockton, Calif. .............. 30.00 
Church School, Stockton, Calif. ......... 5.00 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., Branch Women’s 

Alliance ..... Baie Kinbip Aine Ge uA ate tee ee 25.00 
Society in Orange, N. J. (additional) ...... 17.00 
Westminster Congregational Society, 

Providenee, Bu Ec hinics cna eeeeenh oe 10.00 
Society ini Buffalo, WY Svinte vkd wee 9.50 
H. C. Buxton, Fort Fairfield, Me. ....... 2.00 
Fort Fairfield, Me., Branch Women’s Al- 

HUNOG 5 cic cw Yous MAES Oe waa's a eee 10.00 
Hollis, N. Y., Branch Women’s Alliance. . 10.00 
Unitarian Church and Alliance, Keene, N.H. 40,00 
First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(Qdciicnal): ... fcr dktetene. wesc cane 21.00 
Church School of Religion, Dunkirk, N. Y. 2.00 
Society in St. Paul, Minn. (additional) ... 25.00 
First Parish in Cambridge, Mass. ....... 25.00 
First Parish, West Roxbury, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Society in Chestnut Hill, Mass. (additional) 10.00 
Society in Detroit, Mich. ............... 234.35 
Watertown, Mass., Branch Women's Al- 

NOneG.< au cece mawekne de ce eceipate hate 5.00 


Total acknowledgments to April 1, 1937 . $3,006.98 
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PAGEANT AT ROSLINDALE 


The church-school pupils of the Uni- 
tarian church of Roslindale, Mass., pre- 
sented the pageant, ‘‘The Sacred Flame,”’ 
on Easter Sunday afternoon. 


THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 a.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Rob- 
inson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, April 20-21, Rev. Frank Holmes, First Con- 
gregational Society of Jamaica Plain; Thursday and 
Friday, April 22-28, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Christ Church, New York City. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Sun- 
day, 9a. m., P.S. T., Station KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 12.45 p. m., Station WHBQ, 1370 kilo- 
cycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. Ward B. Jenks, Tuesday 
and Thursday, 12.45 p. m., Station WKBN, 507 
kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
Will find the following hotels worthy of pateonage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water - - - 
Rooms with Bath 


- $1.25-1.50 
Seems me teu cel nem = 2.00-2.50 


Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837 Marking 100 years of ser- 1937 
vice to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


“131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK,.N.°Y. 


Fifty-six Churches 


are being supported by grants from 
your Association totaling $48,494. 
Your contribution makes this most 
important extension of our Liberal 
Religion possible. 
tributions from individuals and 
churches will mean the further out- 


Contributions received on or before April 30 entitle the churches to delegates at 
the Annual Meeting. Make checks payable to 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


and send to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


25 BEACON STREET “+ “- “- 


reach of our influence. 


Increased con- 
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Pleasantries 


“What did you do last Summer?” 
“T worked in Des Moines.” 
“Coal or iron?” —Annapolis Log. 
* * 
“Tf you are good, Richie, Ill give you 
this bright new penny.” 
“Haven’t you got a dirty old nickel?” 
—The Humorist (London). 
* * 


Marine: ‘‘Say, Pal, will you loan me a 
nickel? I want to call a friend.” 

Sailor: “Here’s fifteen cents, call all 
your friends.” — U.S. S. Melville Job Order. 
* * 

First Student: ‘“‘I wonder how old Miss 
Jones is.”’ 

Second Student: “‘Quite old, I imagine; 
they say she used to teach Caesar.” —Ex- 
change. 

* * 

“A good worker derives a great deal of 
pleasure when he steps back to view the 
effects of his work,’ asserts a builder. 
Unless, of course, he’s a steeplejack.— 
Punch (London). 

* 

An advertiser is asking everybody, 
“What would be the first thing you'd do if 
some one were to give you a million dol- 
lars?” We know a guy that would count 
it.—Olin Miller in Atlanta Journal. 

* * 

A Mexican gazed through the bars at 
County Jailer H. E. Cox. 

“Can you read and write?’’ demanded 
Cox during the booking process. 

“Can write, not read,’’ replied the pris- 
oner. 

“Write your name, then,’ said Cox. 
The Mexican scrawled huge letters across 
the page. 

“What is that you wrote?” inquired the 
puzzled jailer. 

“I don’t know,” said the Mexican, “TI 
told you I can’t read.”—Imperial Valley 
Press. (El Centro, Calif.) 

* a 


In The Times-Picayune of New Orleans, 
March 24, under the head of ‘‘Answers to 
Questions” by Frederic J. Haskin, there 
was published the following: 

“Q. Was Earl Browder’s father a for- 
eigner? F. A. 

“A, The father of the Communist nomi- 
nee for president was William Browder, a 
school teacher, who traced his ancestry back 
to 17th-century Virginia pioneers.” 

This reminds me of a farmer I once met 
on the eastern shore of Maryland. I 
asked him how conditions were in his 
neighborhood, and he complained that too 
many “‘furriners’”’ had got in. 

“Foreigners,” I exclaimed. “I have 
’ understood that the population on the 
eastern shore of Maryland is the most 
distinctly American stock we have in the 
country. Who are your foreigners?” 


“Virginians and Pennsylvania Dutch- | 


men,”’ he replied. 
C.G.G. 


) 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educatrenal, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


Our Faith Is Justified 


The International 
undertakings of the Associ- 
ation, begun in 1826, have 
grown into an International 
Association of Religious 
Liberals. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION T@ CHELBREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 

hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mra. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


a : PM 
The Fruits of Liberal Religion” 
—in the work of the Church and the League chapter 


—in business, social endeavor, government and art 
—in great personalities 


MID-WESTERN CONVENTION 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH —CHICAGO 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
May 15 and 16 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS for 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fiscal 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pay- 
ments are to be maintained at the present 
rate, and more to increase them. 

Please send your gift promptly to the 
treasurer of the 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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The 


Introducing 
The Register 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at your 


To New Friends Prastroauctory Rate of 26 issues for one 


dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 
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